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well the spot 

indicated by 

the old darkey 

Moses, and he 

dashed down 

the road to- 

ward a grove 

of young pines, 

~ just beyond 

WV which, verging 

on a meadow, ran the line dividing the 

neutral land from that owned by his 

father, and the Ashmead estate, Little- 
thorp. 

Already many depredations had been 
committed on his father’s property, by 
the ‘‘cowboys” and ‘‘skinners,” as 
these marauders, during the Revolutionary 
war, were called, according to their sym- 
pathies with the British or the rebellious 
colonists. The trespass had usually been 
of the nature consequent upon warfare— 
cows driven away, chickens and pigs 
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stolen. 


But the negroes had a number 
of lurid tales to recount, of highway rob- 
bery and murder. 

As Richard sped onward with his earn- 
est but slender following, he only half 
believed Moses’ statement regarding a 


woman in distress. As he neared the 
hollow tree so accurately described by 
Moses, however, he saw that which made 
his sword fly from its scabbard, as he 
gave a cry to those behind him, and 
rushed on the scene. 

Drawn off the wayside, was a rather 
well-appointed traveling carriage drawn 
by six horses, now hopelessly entangled 
and threatening every moment to get be- 
yond control, while the footman was too 
frightened to give the assistance needed 
by the driver. On the step cf the car- 
riage,‘ screaming lustily, stood a prim 
lady’s maid, her ribbons and ringlets in an 
ecstacy of fright, while near the carriage 
two men were wrestling fiercely, the 
younger of the two evidently punishing 
some offense to a woman, who crouched 
in an agony of apprehension against the 
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tree. To the right, a middle-aged man 
struggled between two men who were 
boisterously merry at his expense. 

The only angry opponents seemed to 
be the men in the foreground, and Rich- 
ard arrived not a moment too soon, for 
as he sprang towards the combatants, one 
of the men engaged in tormenting the 
elderly man, seeing his comrade getting 
the worst of it, went to his aid, and the 
two setting upon the powferful, skillful 
youth, felled him to the ground by a 
heavy blow of his fist, while blood gushed 
from a wound in his breast, and he lay 
at the very feet of the woman he was de- 
fending. 

There was an outcry as Richard and 
the major bore down on the scene, and in 
a few moments, a whirlof dust was all 
that remained of the attacking party, save 
that Richard held the man who struck 
the fatal blow, and as Major Encott re- 
turned from a breathless chase across the 
meadow, Richard had turned the sullen 
prisoner over to the darkeys, and was 
kneeling over the prostrate man. 

Beside the still figure also knelt the 
woman, whom they now discovered to be 
a lady of lovely countenance, handsomely 
clad, and the little hands she was wring- 
ing wofully, covered with jewels, that 
had evidently tempted the ‘‘ cowboys.’’ 

She looked at Richard with a glance 
of her dark eyes that thrilled him 
strangely. Ah! could he have thought 
to see such anguish in Natalie's glance, 
for him! How like Natalie’s eyes they 
were, and yet—no; he had seen only this 
grief in Natalie’s eyes for someone else. 
Love, and loves’ apprehension had never 
been vouchsafed him. 

‘¢QOh, sir!” she said, in a low, rich 
voice, ‘‘ he is not—dead ?”’ 

“‘T think not. He is stunned bythe 
blow. It was heavy enough to fell an 
ox.”” 

‘« But he bleeds frightfully,’’ she cried. 

‘IT confess I do not like that, but it 
may be but a scratch. I think he is 
gaining his senses now.”’ 

‘Take my canteen Dick—there’s some 
brandy in it, and here you Sam, Mose, 
get the cushions from the carriage, and 
we can carry him to Littlethrop. The 
carriage would jar him. Liab, you get 
the horses straightened, and perhaps the 
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mistress will go also to Littlethorp anj 
rest until we see how deep a hurt her, 
husband hath.”’ 

Major Encott gave his orders briskly, 
pausing a moment in an inquiring wa 
when he referred to the lady’s husband 
The servants obeyed promptly, but Rich. 
ard still kneeling by the wounded map, 
saw the rich color sweep over the lady's 
face, and although he heard her whispe 
of “Raoul, Raoul, speak to me again,” 
Richard felt this man was not her hy. 
band. 

At this moment, the little old gentle. 
man came up to her and said testily: 

‘«My lady, you had better return a 
once to your carriage. These people will 
attend to this feliow. Had he been les 
ready with his weapon, the jewels might 
quietly have changed hands and we have 
reached our journey’s end in safety. A 
young and haughty spirit indeed, and I'l 
be glad we are rid of him. He is no 
badly hurt, it is plain. Permit me, my 
lady—”’ 

He would have raised the lady from 
her attitude of anxiety at the wounded 
man’s side, but she flashed a swift glance 
of reproach upon him, and laid her hand 
on the brow of the sufferer. 

‘* Raoul, Raoul,” she said softly. ‘Oh, 
Sir Edward, you are cruel! He haslos 
his life for mine !”’ 

‘¢Lost his fiddle-sticks,” quoth the 
elderly man, so testily that Richard 
scarcely repressing a smile, concluded /v 
was the lady’s spouse. ‘‘ He is alive as! 
am; a couple of clowns set on him ané 
he was fool enough to meet them like 
men with weapons. That little screech- 
cat Fannie, your maid, is in hysterics and 
needs you more than he does.” 

Under the touch of the fair lady’ 
hand the wounded man now groaned 
and moved uneasily. 

‘You are in pain, Raoul?” asked the 
lady anxiously. x. 

‘*No, no. It is nothing, he sald, 
opening his eyes wearily. ‘‘I will soot 
go home. Oh, what has come to me: 
My God! what pain !” ; 

At his first words he had tried to rai 
himself on his elbow. He now sak 
back in a second swoon. 

The man whom the lady addressed # 
Sir Edward now drew her hastily toward 
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the carriage, and Richard saw that the 
man was carefully carried to Littlethorp. 
He also dispatched Sambo to the garri- 
son for a surgeon, and then Richard 
walked beside tne carriage where he could 
hear Sir Edward expostulating with 
the lady, who appeared to be alternately 
weeping and indignant. 

It was now getting quite dark, even the 
reflected glow of the sunset fading out in 
the western sky. 

Major Encott sought his son, and, as 
they walked said, in a low tone: 

‘«T’ll hasten ahead, Dick, and see how 
we can accommodate them. But have a 
care. Ido not like the look of them, 
and that surly dog you captured has been 
flinging insinuations about another case 
of British spying. The man the woman 
calls Raoul, the coachman calls Joseph 
Rutter. It looks odd to say the least.’ 

‘‘It is well to be on one’s guard. See 
to it that the old signal lantern is well 
trimmed. I have not had an easy night 
of late, thinking of Natalie at Littlethorp 
with so little to guardher. I’ve wakened 
twenty times a night to see if all was dark 
in the rear window.”’ 

‘* Dick, you are a faithful lover,’’ said 
the father, and threw his arm across his 
son’s shoulder. ‘‘ You and Natalie have 
gladdened me to-day—it needs but a 
victory for General Washington, to make 
me the happiest mortal that walks.”’ 

‘* Hasten on now, father, and prepare 
Natalie. Spare her this scene, if you can. 
These people probably have a pass from 
Clinton, but, until I am assured, they 
remain at Lillethorp or the Towers.’’ 

Major Encott hastened to do his son’s 
bidding, but his bland unusual courtesy 
with Natalie, only succeeded inv rousing 
her curiosity, and Halbert scorned the 
mandate that relegated him to his bed, 
and finally Major Encott only was able to 
get them into the little gallery under the 
round window in the hall, when the trav- 
elers entered, and the servants laid their 
ghastly burden down before the cheery 
fire that burned on the wide hearth. 

Many candles were flashing back and 
forth, in the hands of the servants, under 
Major Encott’s orders, and the surgeon 
amiving shortly, Richard and Major 
Encott both left him to make his examin- 
ation, and turned to the travelers. 


Natalie watched all eagerly, trying to 
restrain Halbert’s comments, much re- 
lieved to have her grandfather join them 
in the gallery. Aged as he was, there 
was a strength and repose in him, that 
upheld her, and conquered Halbert’s 
unruly temper. 

He saw Richard go toward the beauti- 
ful woman, and her elderly companion. 
The lady had seated herself in one of the 
large chairs, and was counseling her 
maid to control herself. The maid was 
shuddering with nervous dread of the 
black servants. She was a maid of the 
true English type so often seen, middle- 
aged, prudish, full of airs, now empha- 
sized by slight hysteria. 

‘It is my unpleasant duty to question 
—’’ began Richard gravely, as he ap- 
proached the travelers. 

‘*Yes, yes;’’ said Sir Edward pompously. 
‘¢Of course we know we must account 
for ourselves. Now I note one of the 
most curious things about the average 
American, is an inclination to question. 
Consequently they are an enlightened 
people, and their egotism—’”’ 

‘¢ My dear sir,’’ began Richard again, 
‘¢ you forget my question, and—”’ 

‘¢ Not at all sir, not at all! ’’ returned 
Sir Edward, warmly. ‘‘I have always, 
as I have said, observed with pleasure 
this national trait, and, as I remarked to 
Mr. Franklin your illustrious countryman, 
far be it from me to judge how far—”’ 

‘«T am sorry to once more remind you 
that it is not with your opinion of us as a 
nation, that I question you,’” said Rich- 
ard, with gentle but firm persistency. 

‘‘Do you insinuate sir, that I evade 
your questions? Far from it, far from it. 
I seek investigation and was never known 
to digress from a subject in my life. And 
had Jcseph Butler yonder, had half my 
wit and experience, we would long ago 
have been over the line and near the 
Americans we sought.” 

‘¢ Then you are in pursuit of a cause 
involving American sympathies ?”’ 

‘«Sir, we are English people, subjects 
of King George.”’ 

‘‘So I thought, and therefore it be- 
comes my duty to remind you, that 
unless you have a pass from Gen. Clinton 
requesting your safe convey to a destina- 
tion within our lines, I must detain you. 
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You are at liberty to send a messenger to 
General Washington, if he knows you he 
will doubtless also empower me to place 
you under safe guidance to your journey’s 
end.”’ 

‘* Preposterous! Detain us, keep us 
immured in a wild country like this, 
because your good-for-naught marauders 
despoil us! By heaven, I believe it is 
all a well-managed scheme to rob us 
at leisure a second time.” 

‘*Have a care, sir,’’ began Richard 
with an ominous sound in his voice, when 
the lady arose and came toward them, 
with a smile. 

‘* My dear Sir Edward—My dear Sir 
Edward Mordaunt, you are enough to 
vex asaint, let alone try a soldier’s temper. 
Why not tell the gentleman who we are? 
We are in search of the estate of Col. 
Thomas Ashmead. I am his cousin’s 
child, Countess Maud of Beresford. This 
isan old friend of my father’s, Sir Ed- 
ward Mordaunt. Yonder wounded man 
—is—is’’ she hesitated, while she flushed 
painfully under Richard’s keen gaze. ‘‘He 
is Joseph Butler, one who was sent as 
servant, to be our protector.’’ 

‘‘Is this true? Pardon, have you 
papers to that effect ? ”’ 

‘‘You doubt my statement ?’’ 
haughtily. 

** My lady! why will you subject your- 
self to such indignities?’ cried Sir Ed- 
ward angrily. ‘‘ There, sir, and there! and 
now perhaps you would like to search me.”’ 

He flourished several papers in Richard’s 
face rather unpleasantly, and then stood 
in an attitude between martyrdom and 
defiance that wrung a sarcastic smile 
from Richard. 

He took the papers, and after a brief 
glance at their contents, bowed with due 
deference to the lady and her companion, 
his countenance expressing surprise. 

‘¢ Pardon me, my lady, we soldiers are 
forced to appear discourteous at times. 
But I am glad to tell you, you have 
xeached your destination. ‘This is Litle- 
thorp, the home of your cousin.”’ 

‘* This place ?”’ cried the lady, looking 
about her with a critical glance of sur- 
prise. ‘*And you—you must be my 
cousin, and a rebel-fire coz. We must 
teach you better than that, she added 
turning to Richard with a delicious smile. 


very 


‘¢ Nay, I am but a friend of the family. 
Richard Encott is my name. I regret to 
say your cousin died as we soldiers love 
to die. Halbert is but a lad of twelve, 
and Natalie is yet but a young lass. One 
moment—lI will call Natalie.’’ And Rich- 
ard strode down the hall toward the gal- 
lery, where his quick eye had discerned 
Halbert and Natalie when he first entered. 

Meantime neither Natalie nor Holbert 
had rested easy in their view of the scene 
from their hidden retreat. 

Little by little she had ventured down 
the little gallery stairway. Then some- 
thing in the droop of the wounded man’s 
head caught her eye, and set her heart 
beating wildly. One of the servants had 
raised the man’s head on a pillow; the 
bronzed throat and curve of the cheek 
were toward Natalie. 

She approachedstealthily as if fascinated 
by the sight. 

How black the beard and hair! How 
could she let this foolish tremor seize her? 
And yet—yet—suddenly her eyes ran 
along the arm to the long hand against 
the cushion, and she started and clasped 
her hands over her eyes, and dreaded 
lest she had screamed aloud. 

Then she crept close to the surgeon as 
he busied himself with the patient, and 
dropped on her knees, her eager gaze 
seeking the handsome pallid face of the 
wounded traveler. 

«¢ Will he die ?”’ she asked in a whisper. 

‘¢Qh, no, my girl,’’ said the surgeon 
cheerfully, but ina lowtone. ‘¢ It is but 
a flesh wound, and by scars I find he has 
endured harder wounds than this. Loss 
of blood, and a heavy blow on the head 
have undone him for awhile. He may 
be flighty from fever. He is arousing 
now.”’ 

At Natalie’s whisper the man stirred a 
little and opened his eyes. 

Natalie’s full glance met his, and had 
the surgeon holding his pulse, been more 
observant, he would have recognized what 
made the quick leap in the pulse he held. 
As it was he shook his head murmuring 
something about a ‘low nervous condi- 
tion, and tendency to fever,” while 
Natalie, hushing the exclamation on her 
lips, felt one of the hands of the patient 
close on hers for a moment in a warming 


clasp, and then relax again as swiftly. 
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‘« He is fully conscious,’’ said the sur- 
geon, with great pride. ‘‘Are you in pain 


now?” 

‘‘No. My head is light. I feel con- 
fused.” 

‘‘That is natural, and will come all 
right. Can you sit up a moment?” 


The physician raised him carefully. 

‘“« Now, how do you feel?”’ 

“ Astonishingly weak’’ he replied, try- 
ing to smile ; then with his lips he made 
amotion to Natalie, she understood, as 
she watched eagerly. 

“T think, sir, if I might send for old 
Dinah, she would nurse the gentleman 
through the night.’’ 

“ A good idea, if Dinah be a careful 
nurse, for he will need someone watchful. 
I doubt if he gets through without fever,’’ 
sid the surgeon; and Natalie had just 
risen to her feet, her eyes full of excite- 
ment, when Richard discovered her. 

His glance was full of reproach, and 
his eyes passed to the wounded man, who 
had thrown his arm up over half his face, 
as Richard looked down on him. 

“Natalie, I sought to spare you this! 
Come with me at once. This lady is 
the cousin of whom you were reading 
but now, in the letter. The strangest 
— has brought them directly to Litle- 

orp.” 

“My cousin? Oh, Dick, I was about to 
sad for Dinah, to come nurse—this— 
this—gentleman—’’ 

“Let that wait. 
wishes—’’ 

“But it cannot wait, Richard. My 
suffering guest demands the first care. I 
wonder at you. I wish this gentleman 
moved to the east chamber at once, and 
Dinah must be sent for.”’ 

“Natalie, will you neglect your cousin 
for a stranger ?”” 

“Captain Encott, I really think Miss- 
tess Ashmead is right in—’’ began the 
tugeon, feeling the quick throb of his 
patient’s pulse again. 

When the Countess herself came up to 


The Countess 


“Ah! what is this?’’ Of course Raoul 
must have the first attention. Brave, 
gnerous spirit. My sweet little cousin, 

I longed to see, I know you have 
awelcome for me.’’ 

“I have, indeed,’ said Natalie; and 
Vor, CXXIV—No. 10, 
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embraced with tender 


the women 
courtesy; but Richard thought Natalie . 
hurried and ungracious,” when she re- 
leased herself and hastened away, after. 


presenting Halbert, who bounce 
that moment. ; 

Halbert won by the gracious woman’s 
manner, made up for Natalie’s apparent 
coldness, but only served to annoy 
Richard, who never had liked the lad. 

Richard, therefore, devoted himself 
assiduously to the lovely woman, pre- 
senting her to the aged Thomas Ash- 
mead ; and, when Major Encott returned 
from some errand connected with their 
arrival, he found the travelers well in- 
stalled and relating some of the incidents 
of their journey. 

The Countess held Richard with a 
fascination emphasized by her strange 
resemblance to Natalie. He found him- 
self telling her where his company was 
stationed, how long he had known Na- 
talie and Col. Ashmead. He even point- 
ed out the historical features of the hall, 
and Halbert eagerly supplemented Rich- 
ard’s knowledge with his own, until his 
grandfather gently checked him, and led 
him away to Richard's relief. 

Refreshments were brought, and while 
the Countess ate, she questioned Richard 
—although occasionally her glances fol- 
lowed those about the wounded man. 
‘And is there no protection for this 
house?”’ she said, ‘‘Do none of your 
soldiers sleep here ?”’ pow’ 

‘¢ This house and my father’s are in no 
danger,’’ said Richard, proudly. ‘‘ They 
stand surely not far from the neutral 
ground, infested by marauders from both 
armies but it is seldom that cow-boys or 
skinners prove as bold as to waylay 
travelers like yourselves. Those on foot, 
or horseback, run some risk of losing 
mcney, but stand in little danger of their 
lives.’’ car * 

‘¢ The nearness of your regiment is no 
doubt a great protection.” 

‘¢ Yes, my lady,’’ said Richard, ‘‘ and 
the good old lantern yonder, which has 
been the signal of joy or sorrow to Litle- 
thorp so many years, is my signal in time 
of danger. It makes no noise, but is so 
bright that should I catch a gleam of it, 
or should our sentinel see it, we should 
come hither with all speed at once.” 


up at 
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‘‘Ah! how is it lighted? It looks so 
huge‘ !’’ 

Her interest was so great that Richard 
launched at once into the history of the 
lantern and its former good offices, Major 
Encott and Sir Edward, joining the group 
and hearing the latter portion of the tale. 

‘*Ah,” said Sir Edward, as Richard 
concluded ; ‘‘ you Americans are an odd 
lot; you cherish every memory of the 
mother-country, and defy her laws, striv- 
ing to dissever every link that binds you 
to her. And what a mess you will make 
of ruling” yourselves, should you succeed 
in becoming independent.’’ 

‘«That remains to be proven, 
Richard, stiffly. 

‘I had the pleasure of meeting one of 
your countrymen at a dinner given by 
Mr. Franklin,’’ said Sir Edward, mellow- 
ing genially under the influence of the 
Ashmead wine. ‘A young man, who, by 
the way, bore your name, a Mr. Hugh 
Encott.”’ ’ 

A significant gintiad Yaneed between 
Major Encott and his son, and the face of 
the latter clouded darkly. 

‘* May I ask when you met this gentle- 


said 


man?” inquired Major Encott, frown- 
ing. 
‘¢Why—let me reflect a moment. It 


was about six months ago. I sought Mr. 
Franklin to inquire after the Countess 
Maud’s American relatives. The young 
man was in earnest conversation with 
Mr. Franklin. He was soon to return to 
America. I hope no ill has befallen him; 
a more genial, handsome youth it has 
seldom been my chance to meet.’’ 

‘¢He was my brother’sson, and I was 
guardian to him for years. He deserted 
his regiment and joined the enemy, and 
has since been shot and wounded, then 
hung as a spy.’’ Major Encott spoke 
curtly, and only Richard fathomed the 
sense of shame under his cold exterior. 

‘*Great heavens!’’ ejaculated Sir 
Edward, with a gasp,”’ and you his uncle, 
can speak thus! Pardon me, but I think 
you Arrericans are made of stone.”’ 

‘¢ Painful as this is to us, it is our duty 
to acknowledge the truth,” said the Major, 
briefly. ‘« My nephew who was dear to me, 
was my only sister’s only child. He has 
disgraced us. The wound is too deep for 
words.”’ 
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The Countess had been watching Rig 
ard, who, do what he would to conceal 
plainly winced under his father’s wordy 
She now touched his hand lightly. 

‘* You are like the Romans,” she said 
showing her little teeth in a smile, “| 
presume you arrested and hung you 
cousin.”’ 

** No—heaven forbid !”’ 
startled tone. 

‘¢ But had you captured him would yu 
not have had to shoot or hang him? Yo 
would kill every emotion in your breast 
to serve your country.’’ 

“My lady,’’ he said blushing deeply 
under his coat of tan, ‘you compliment 
me. I am indeed ready to serve my 
country, but I pray to God it may never 
be my lot to shed the blood of my brother, 
for Hugh stood in that light to me.” 

‘‘You loved him, then?’ 

‘*IT beg, my lady, you will no longer 
question me on so painful a subject. My 
cousin’s disgrace is a deep grief to me.” 

‘¢ Ah!”’ said the Countess slowly, and 
still fixed her lovely eyes upon him, no 
ing the change in his face, as Natalie re 
entered the hall at that moment followed 
by Dinah. The Countess read more it 
his face than he realized, and as she to 
saw Natalie, her eyes shining, her cheels 
pink with excitement, walk to where the 
man lay prostrate, the Countess started, 
almost angrily. 

She also went to where the sufferer lay, 
and kneeling beside him, said very tet 
derly— 

‘©Raoul, forgive me. I have not for- 
gotten you or your brave conduct. [fear 
we are in a strange household. Are yo 
better? Can you speak'to me?” 

Natalie heard the tender tone, bit 
could not catch the words. But th 
patient, aftera wide stare into space, began 
mutteringincoherenily. The Countessi® 
coiled with a shocked expression, 
Dinah and the surgeon called the servants 
to bear their patient to a more quiet place, 
the surgeon shaking his head over 
delirium. 

Natalie with an apology for her former 
preoccupation, endeavored to make 
cousin at ease. Richard declared he must 
be gone, but he turned to the Countes 
courteously, but with an evident effort, 
said :— 


he said ing 
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‘¢ Before I leave, loath as I am to ques- 
tion you further, I must, my fair cousin— 
for such I may surely call you. May I 
ask why you call the youth who is wounded, 
Raoul, when you gave me his name as 
Joseph Butler ?’’* 

‘*I may not tell you, good sir, what I 
do not know,’’ replied the Countess play- 
fully, while Natalie bit her lip nervously, 
and began to speak, then checked herself 
as the Countess proceeded. ‘‘ When I 
first met him he called himself Raoul 
Le Gran.. When we undertook this voy- 
age, we found him on the vessel as Joseph 
Butler. I am sure he will explain this to 
you as soon as he is able. Do you not 
trust us?’’ 

‘* Richard, you are hardly kind or 
courteous,” said Natalie, impetuously, 
her very lips white. 

‘Your pardon, my little hostess,’’ said 
Richard in good natured surprise at her 
evident anger. ‘‘ We soldiers are rougher 
than we like to be at times. We will 
question no more to-night, but should a 
traitor betray our country, who would 


blame me for lack of vigilance quicker 
than Natalie? And I tell you there is 
treachery in the very air we breathe of 
late. Good night now, and pleasant 


dreams, my lady. Natalie, you will put 
down the latch for me ?”’ 

With which evident intimation that he 
wished a last few words with Natalie, 
Richard lifted his hat to the Countess, 
and departed. 

He held Natalie a moment at the door, 
and she stepped out into the star-light. 
But he only kissed her little hand tenderly, 
saying :—‘‘ Good-night, my little woman ; 
God keep you.’ And he saw with pain, 
that she shrank even from that: light 
carress, and he said impatiently : 

‘Go into the house; you look pale. 
The night dews are chilly.” 

He then strode away, and as his 
soldierly step became fainter, every echo 
lightened Natalie’s heart. 

But impatient as she might be to creep 
to the room where Dinah watched, as 
eagerly as she longed to reassure herself, 
that the black hair and beard belonged to 
a memory she fondly cherished, she must 
share her room with the Countess Maud. 

Lillethrop was not a large mansion. The 
great hall, or living-room, occupied the 





main part of the house. The bedrooms 
were in the wings on either side the 
main hall. 

To her own chamber Natalie conducted 
her cousin, who soon dismissed her maid, 
Fannie. 

The latter was in great agitation at 
having a bed in a small ante-chamber 
assigned her, where in a cot bed, also 
slep Natalie’s maid, the slim black Chloe. 
But Chloe, with a wide grin, assured her 
‘¢she wasn’t a gwining to bite her, and 
if missy said so she’d sleep on de floor. 
Dat is, if Missy Natalie would go fur f& 
give her a blanket.” 

Natalie amused at the Englishwoman’s 
horror, threw the negress a blanket from 
her own bed, and Chloe rolled herself in 
it, and was asleep in five minutes before 
the fire, her fuzzy hair shining like a 
halo in the fire light. 

Fannie after much mistrust and a close 
watch of the woolly head, assumed a vast 
number of curl papers and went to bed. 

The Countess Maud was thoughtful, and 
paced the floor while Natalie nervously 
made ready for retiring, or a pretense of 
so doing. Both were covertly watching 
one another. The Countess had c 
her traveling gown for a soft rich robe, 
a marvel of loveliness to Natalie, Fannie 
having unpacked one of the boxes that 
had been carried thither. Some soft 
feather trimming laid across her creamy 
throat, and Natalie thought she had never 
seen anyone so beautiful. . 

Suddenly the Countess paused in front 
of Natalie. 

‘‘Ah! my little cousin, it is easy to 
see he loves you,’’ she said slowly, smiling. 
‘¢ Nothing can hide the true love, when It 
is in the heart.”’ 

‘«¢ Who—who—do you—mean?”’ fal- 
tered Natalie, her eyes dilating. 

The Countess laughed merrily. 

‘‘Whom should I mean but Master 
Richard Encott, the young soldier, who 
cousins me. You surely did not think! 
meant Sir Edward or the wounded Raou! 
But have you so many lovers in this 
forest, this wilderness of a country? 
Why, Natalie, you know he loves you 
His eyes follow you like those of my pet 
spaniel at home, and it is plain, he adores 
you. Ah! for such love as that to enter 
my life! And what a country! 
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soldiers love the ladies. There is no rank, 
nocaste. Doubtless this Richard Encott 
followed the plough before he shouldered 
his musket to rebell against the king. 
And yet you, Natalie, a gentleman’s 
daughter, feel him your equal! ”’ 

“Jt is true Richard helped his father 
till the farm ; but I like him none the less. 
| kke Richard very much—he is so good 
and generous.”’ 

“Oh!’? said the Countess, laughing 
again, softly, ‘‘you “ke Richard very 
much,” imitating Natalie’stone. ‘ Does 
that mean you love some one else ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Natalie, drooping her 
eyes while the color swept to her fore- 
head, I—I—am pledged to—some one 

“So! poor Richard is indeed cozzened,”’ 
with a little sneer. ‘‘Do you know, 


Natalie, it is a hard thing to love and 
not be loved again,’’ she added thought- 
fully, ‘‘ but harder still to love and be 
separated by rank? Iam going to be an 
American hereafter, and be free to love 
whom I choose. Even this Richard, per- 
haps. CanI not make you jealous and 


thus awaken a love for him within you? 
What a forbidding glance! Your eyes 
must be like mine, Natalie, and I like to 
watch them. But no, my little Ameri- 
can, keep your lovers ; I have mine. Ah! 
I know he loves me’’—rising to walk 
again, her face full of restless passion— 
“he dares not speak ; he is the soul of 
honor; but to-day, when he stood be- 
twixt me and danger, I saw it in his 
glance. I could have died for very joy. 
Natalie, I would risk all to be held one 
moment more, as he held me to day— 
close, close to his heart. Come, tell me 
about Richard, Natalie, or that other to 
whom you have given your love.’’ 
_“Thave wanted to tell,”’ said Natalie, 
haconstrained tone. ‘‘ Richard is my , 
friend—of the other I may not speak.” 
“Ah! how shy you are. I fear you 
do not know what love means. It it to 
fnd the world larger and brighter, the 
sunshine golden, the very air we breathe 
sweet nectar, when he is near. To be 
villing to forsake wealth, rank, and follow 
him to the ends of the world. Ah! Na- 
talie, take me to Raoul; I must see him 
tonight. The maids are asleep. You 
know where he is. Conduct me to him.” 


Natalie’s lips were white with anger and 
surprise. ‘They almost refused to move, 
as she said— 

*¢T cannot do what you ask.”’ 

‘¢ What ails you? You look ill,”’ said 
the Countess in surprise. 

‘¢Tt is not that ’’—began Natalie when 
the Countess interrupted her imperious- 
ly— 

re Then do asI bid you. What foolish 
prudery makes you hesitate ?”’ 

**Tell me where you knew him. 
Answer me! How came he with you?’ 
cried Natalie, as peremptorily. 

‘* He came to see my father a year ago. 
I know not what brought him hither. I 
know my father sympathized with the 
Colonists. When he left our house, my 
heart went with him. Then when I found 
it was my father’s wish that I should come 
to America, I thought of him, and Sir 
Edward sought him, and we took the 
voyage together. Oh! the joy of those 
nights when on the deck of the ship 
beneath the stars, I could gaze unques- 
tioned on his face, and no rank or fortune 
divide us. The ocean and the sky alone 
the bond between us. It was like eternity, 
and I could fancy the stars were angel’s 
eyes, that smiled upon our out-spoken 
leve.”’ 

The Countess’ face was dreamily radi- 
ant, her beauty intensified by the rapt ex- 
pression of her overwhelming passion. 

Natalie, in the first hard clutch of the 
fiend jealousy, trembled before this rhap- 
sody. She found her voice, and was sur- 
prised at the hoarse, harsh tone with 
which she spoke. 

‘*Do not talk thus to me. It is not 
meant that a modest maiden should thus 
betray her heart. Pray for him, pray 
for yourself, but do not seek from me 
what I may not grant.”’ 

And she rushed from the room down 
the hall into the September night. 

Once under the stars she faced the little 
path between the box hedges, her fingers 
pressed to her temples. 

She knew she should not be in the 
garden at that hour, but in the jangle of 
her thoughts that was but a small trans- 
gression. 

Had she doubted her power of loving, 
she had but to measure it by the storm 
of jealousy that now assailed her. 
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Hugh false to her, playing with this 
beautiful woman’s love, seemed a loath- 
some image, and for a time all the tender- 
ness and caution awakened by his appear- 
ance, wounded and in disguise, seemed 
to die outof her heart, and only contempt 
and hate remained. 

Finally she calmed herself and started 
to return to the house, when one of the 
mulatto girls met her. 

‘¢ Sakes, Missy, how yo’ done scart me. 
I been a lookin’ fur yo’ ovah de house. 
Ole Dinah she want yo’ in de East 
chamba’. De young man dar mighty wor- 
ritin’ like, and she tink she like to see yo’.’’ 

‘* Very well, Betty,’’ she replied ; but 
shestood in the hall under the old lantern, 
and in the darkness raised her arms high 
above her head in an appeal to Heaven 
before she turned her slow step toward 
the East chamber. 


IV. 


Meantime old Dinah had had her share 
of anxiety and astonishment. 

No sooner was the door closed upon 
her and her charge when a voice she knew 
said feebly :— 

** Dinah, old Maum Dinah, don’t you 
know me?”’ 

‘*De good Lord, honey, whose dat 
talkin’ ?’’ she cried, wheeling from where 
she was bending to mend the fire, with 
her back to the bed. 

The youth had raised himself on his 
elbow and was gazing at her, a merry light 
in his eyes despite his pale cheeks. 

** Is the door secure, Dinah?’’ hesaid 
in a faint but clear voice. 

‘¢ Land of lub, if it weren’t for all dat 
black har ’bout yo’ face—I’d be su’ah—”’ 

‘« Fasten the door Dinah,’’ insisted 
the patient, drcpping back on the bed. 

Dinah went to the door and fumbled 
with the broken lock. Then she pulled 
a heavy curtain across the door, quite 
satisfied with this security. ‘Then, as she 
turned with wide open eyes toward the 
bed, the stranger’s black hair and beard 
were on the counterpane and a shock of 
chestnut hair closely. trimmed, and a 
smooth, shapely mouth and chin, with 
the lips curling in a smile, greeted her 
astonished vision. 

‘Oh! mammy, mammy! don’t you 
know me?’’ he cried, holding out his 
arms to her. 


‘¢De Lord be praised, Marse Hugh! 
de Lord be praised! An’ blessed be His 
name forever! Chile! my ole eyes has 
has been dim fur desight ob yo’; de Lord 
be praised indeedy ! ” 

And she gathered the youth to her loy- 
ing old bosom, and he leaned on her 
with a sigh of content that bespoke him 
truely her foster child. 

*¢ And Natalie, Dinah ?’’ was his next 
eager question. 

‘«De little hussy, Marse Hugh, she 
wear to soul-case out o’ her. Why és yo’ 
layre dis way? Why does they say yo’ 
dead an’ hanged ?”’ 

‘¢ Do they say that ?” languidly. “ Well, 
perhaps Iought to be. I did not gain all 
I thought I should by turning diplomat. 
But I assumed this disguise in order to 
reach General Washington, and report 
before anyone recognized me, I should 
have passed on to night, as tempted as I 
was to see my little wi—love—tell me 
where she is, Dinah? Send for her.” 

‘«Sho! Marse Hugh, yo’s always in a 
hurry. De chile is in bed like’s not. 
Side’s what yo’ adoin’ troublin ’bout wid 
de quality like dat lady yonder? Yo’ 
don’t forgit little missy, and we tink you 
dead, an’ Marse Richard he step d 
cut yo’ out.” 

‘¢Whatdo you mean?” demanded Hugh, 
growing very ghastly, as he raised him- 
self on his elbow again. ‘‘Speak, Dinah! 
You do not mean they really thought me 
dead—and Natalie has married—Dick? 
Speak, I say, for God’s sake—quick !”” 

‘¢ Dar yo’ go off agin like de powder in 
de gun. Ole Dinah ain’t a sayin they’'se 
married.” 

‘Oh!’ lying back with a grcan of 
relief. ; 

‘¢ But deys bound to be, kase Marse 
Dick is as han’some as a turkey-gobbler, 
an’ he’s capen now an’ mightly master- 
ful. Missy, she hold out powerful, but 
dey gone tell de chile yo’ hung as a spy, 
and dat news kill her ”’ 

‘A spy? So ¢hat is the rumor!” 

‘*An dey say yo’ desert de army, 
and came a spyin’ back and was den 
hung.”’ 

‘‘Humphl They made sure of me, 
d——them! I must have a handful of 
enemies. And Dick, honest old Dick, 
believed it. Why, Dinah, old woman, 
I’m in considerable danger if what you 
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say istrue. Should Dick catch me—great 
heavens! Are you sure you fastened that 
door? They shot Dan Reynolds on less 

icion than has followed me. I do 
not want to die like a dog for serving my 
country like a man. Send for Natalie, 
Dinah. I must see her. And be sure 
the door is fast. But my pistols are here; I 
won't live to be hung should the worst 
come.” 

«Den yo’ put on dem black har tings. 
Yo’ own mother wouldn’t a knowed yo’ 
wid em.” 

“No, I want to see Natalie without 
them. Send for her at once. Do you 
hear me? Don't torment me another 
moment, or I’ll fling these pistols at your 
head. Go—go—do you hear ?”’ 

Dinah, recognizing more keenly than 
ever her old nursling and master, and feel- 
ing quite positive the missive would follow 
the threat, hastened to do his bidding, 
and before many moments a soft step came 
down the hall. 

Hugh opened his eyes wearily, and saw 
Natalie, her face pale, eager, one hand 
holding back the curtain as she hesitated 
on the threshold. 

He held out his arms silently, and, like 
a bird finding its shelter, with a sob of 
content and exhausted anxiety, she crept 
into his close embrace. 

Dinah discreetly turned her back on 
them, and arranged the wood-fire to her 
satisfaction. 

The voices of the young people grew 
lower, and Dinah would not have been 
human had her curiosity not been roused 
by Hugh’s tones of authority and re- 
proach, as he heard Natalie’s questions 
between sharp sobs on her part. Once 
old Dinah, taking a sly peep, saw him 
push Natalie from him, and gaze sternly 
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into the quivering face of the girl. But 
finally Natalie’s sobs ceased and Hugh's 
steady tones evidently were soothing’ her. 
Finally, Dinah went toward them. 

‘¢ Yo’ young folks jus’ better shet up,”’ 
she said laconically. Marse Hugh’s had 
a bad hurt and ain’t over strong, an’ dis 
talkin’ ain’t agoin’ to help him. Sides, 
missy, yo’ ain’t ought to be in dis room. 
Ole Dinah gettin’ mighty lax since ole 
marse died. If ole Col. Encott know dis 
ole nigger let yo’ see marse Hugh, he hev’ 
me whipped shu’ah.”’ 

‘‘T’d hang him, if he did, Dinah,’’ 
said Hugh, indignantly; ‘‘ But just wait 
a moment.” 

Then, as Natalie was folded once more 
in his arms he kissed her lips, and her 
hands; then tenderly drew to view a slen- 
der chain that was concealed about her 
throat, at the end of which was suspended 
a plain gold ring. With a smile he 
pressed the ring first to his own lips, then 
to hers. 

‘‘A few more patient days, sweet- 
heart,’’? he murmured. ‘My country 
first—but my true love, best and last, to 
eternity.” 

In the long kiss that followed, when 
Dinah turned away and wiped two tears 
from her kind black eyes, none heard the 
quick gasp behind the curtains, or saw 
the pale face and growing eyes of the 
Countess Maud, as she held the curtain 
back and gazed upon them. Then she 
dropped it, and with hands clasped over 
her heart, sped down the hall. 

Natalie had tasted the first draught of 
jealousy, in the cup filled to the brim ; 
but the Countess Maud was to drain the 
dregs that lead to destruction. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BEING TWO PECULIAR PSYCHOLOGICAL PUZZLES. 


BY PROF. CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 


I. 


JAMES DUNCKERLEY’S STORY OF A MID- 
NIGHT MIRACLE, 


AM a plain, every-day sort of an 
individual, with no superstitious 
nonsence in my make-up, and 
when one tries to talk with me of 

hypnotism, thought-transferrence, mind 
reading, or other allied humbugs, I am 
silent. 

I am silent for two reasons. In the 
first place, I wonder if the superior intel- 
ligence of the one starting the conversa- 
tion is attempting to impose on the mind 
of so simple and unlearned a man as I~ 
and then suspicion angers me. Secondly, 
I’ve something in my own experience 
so much more wonderful than anything 
any of them can tell, that I have to bite 
my lips to keep from relating it. And, 
to tell it to those who could not under- 
stand it nor appreciate it,—to relate it to 
those who would have nothing scientific 
and honest to offer in explanation,— 
would be to place myself on a level with 
the visionary fools who are ready to turn 
the chronometer of progress and intelli- 
gence backward, and claim, in our nine- 
teenth century, fantastic theories and 
beliefs of which middle-age superstition 
and unwisdom should have been ashamed. 
Do you know I could never do that? 

But, thinking it all over, 1 am going to 
tell the whole story. I am going to lay 
my problem before an intelligent audi- 
ence. I assert an unfaltering belief in a 
perfectly natural solution of what puzzles 
me. I’d like to know what the rest of 
the world thinks of it. 

You may be sure I am showing you all 
a great favor in consenting to forget, for 
a little, that I am only a railroad engi- 
neer, while I take upon myself the added 
dignity of story-teller, for the narrative I 
am about to write down for you is one I 
have never told my wife ! 

*[The right of republication is reserved by the author. ] 


My wife! fy wife / How pleasant I 
find it to write the words. And how! 
shudder and grow pale when I think how 
near I came to losing her. 

I presume it isn’t necessary for me to 
say where my home is, or to name the 
railroad company for which I work. I 
sometimes fancy some of the officials of 
the company prefer having nothing said 
of accidents that didn’t happen; I’ve 
noticed they are rather reserved regarding 
those that do! So, if you’ve any curios- 
ity in the matter, consult the files of a 
good daily newspaper for February 14th 
and 15th, 1891, and venture a shrewd 
guess. I doubt not you'll be near enough 
the truth. 

I had loved Belle Parker ever since! 
could remember, and I think she had had 
a similar feeling for me from her very 
youngest days of girlhood. I had found 
every childish joy doubled, every boyish 
sorrow divided, because pleasure and 
pain had been shared with her. I am 
certain—certain beyond doubt or ques- 
tion—that her experience had been like 
mine. 

I don’t know just when I discovered 
that I loved her—nor how—loved her as 
men love when they have outgrown and 
almost forgotten the passionless puerili- 
ties of boyhood. Nor do I know when 
the purity of her modest heart first ac- 
knowledged the dominion of love. I 
fancy, neither knew it nor guessed it, 
found it true or deemed it possible, until 
long after smiles and winks—yes, 
many joking remarks, too—had indexed 
the way in which our friends and ac- 
quaintances regarded us. 

The course of true love ran so smoothly 
with us as to bid fair to disprove the 
truth of the ancient and unpleasant 
adage. Her family and mine were near 
neighbors and fast friends. She had no 
false ambitions, I no unworthy habits. 
Possible rivals—male and female alike— 
had fallen out of the race for favor, her 
favor or mine, long before there was any 
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race, if I may so speak; boyhood and 
girlhood had found us so much the all 
in all to one another as to leave no room 
for any one else. 

Well, I became a railroad man; was 
fireman for a time; was steady, sober, 
trustworthy, ducky. At twenty-five I was 
anengineer, and had the best run on the 
road. Every Monday morning I went 
west. Every Tuesday morning I return- 
ed east. Wednesday and Thursday, and 
Friday and Saturday, respectively, saw 
each around trip made. The length of 
my run was over four hundred miles; the 
running time, exclusive of stops, was a 
little less than ten hours; you will see, 
therefore, that I was tru; ed to take a fast 
train, and that I had an opportunity to 
learn the peculiarities of all portions of 
the road, as fast running would bring out 
their features of safety or danger—their 
demands for caution and their possibilities 
of disaster. 

The evenings of Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays, with the most of Sunday, 
were devoted to Belle Parker. I never 
failed being with her a large share of the 
time when in the city where our homes 
were. And yet, time had passed, months 
had come and gone, and I had used only 
my eyes and gestures in the telling of my 
love. I had said nothing. I had asked 
nothing. 

Iam not certain of the date of my first 
meeting with Frank Fanshaw. It may 
have been late in December, 1890, but 
a. it was not until in January, 
1891. 

I came home one evening later than 
usual, and more tired and annoyed, than 
I had been for months. Nothing very 
serious had occurred, but there had been 
several trifling delays and annoyances, 
the sum total of which had spoiled my 
day forme. I had a hurried supper. I 
dressed in a state of nervous excitment. 
I took a carriage to Belle’s, and gave the 
astonished driver an increased fee, for 
added speed ; I had always walked there 
before that. 

I was hungry for a sight of Belle’s face 
and and J saw her's and Frank Fan- 
shaw’ s / 

There was another fellow there, too, a 
Louis Lawson, but he counts nothing in 
this story—so far as I know. 
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I was duly introduced to the two gen- 
tlemen, and they remained later than I 
did! That night I slept none! I was 
madly jealous of Frank Fanshaw ! 

You may have noticed that I haven’t 
described Belle Parker. It is because I 
cannot. My pen is too weak to undertake 
the portrayal of what was simply perfec- 
tion. I'll not undertake to name even her 
style of beauty—her height—nor the color 
of eyes or hair. Change in any respect 
would have lessened her charms; s0, 
readers mine—men and maidens alike— 
you may picture her blonde or brunette 
according to what you see in your sweet- 
heart’s faces—or in your own mirrors / 
I cannot find words with which to do 
justice to Belle Parker. 

Nor can I find words in which to do 
justice to Frank Fanshaw ! 

If ever a handsome man had a devil’s 
face, he was the man. It may seem a 
paradox. I supposeit is. But he attracted 
and repelled at once. I never saw a 
finer looking man. I never saw a face 
with more of evil in it. 

His friend, Louis Lawson, a plain and 
quiet gentleman of middle age, ought to 
have been warned of the sort of fellow he 
was associating with. I should have 
warned him. And yet he was much 
older than I, and doubtless had seen more 
of the world and of men. And besides, 
I felt I dared not trust myself to speak of 
one I so hated and feared and despised as 
I did Frank Franshaw ! 

I think I could have endured seeing 
Belle lost to me—married to another—if I 
could have known that other to be worthy. 
But the thought that that gentlemanly, 
easy, polished villian might win her— 
ah! that was terrible. Well, the crisis 
came. Crises never seem to delay in this 
world, and one crisis seems to have a way 
of piling itself upon another—and another 
—like freight cars in a ditch on a careless 
down grade. 

A bridge burned on our line, Friday 
morning, February 13th, at a little after 
midnight. So the passenger train on 
which I should have left town that morn- 
ing, riding at the head—the guard of 
hundreds of lives—did not go. I had the 
day to myself. I resolved to go and see 
Belle, and to have a full and final under- 
standing with her. 
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Well, my full and final understanding 
was not a thorough success. She was 
cool, deliberate, and a little sarcastic at 
times, while I was hot and passionate, 
and rather incoherent. Did I make her 
understand I loved her? Iam not quite 
certain whether I did or not. I only 
know that I made it all too plain that she 
must not and should not have any more 
to do with Frank Fanshaw, and that she 
utterly refused to be dictated to — or 
even warned or reasoned with—in any 
way whatever. We too, whose lives 
had grown so close together, parted 
with every probability of never meeting 
again, 

Friday night was an awful one for me. 
I wonder, sometimes, how a man can 
endure so much and keep both life and 
sanity. Saturday was no better. Indeed, 
I think the light of day made the dark- 
ness in my soul blacker. It wes with a 


sense of relief that I saw the clouds of 
storm gather, heard the wail and clamor 
of the rising wind, and saw my worst of 
days fade into as evil a night as I had 


ever known. 

You know the sort of storm that came 
that i izht, if vorr labor calls you away 
from the light oct warmth of indoor 
comfort. If not, I should hesitate at 
attempting to describe it as to make you 
appreciate it. Rain ina blindingdeluge, 
searching out every tiny crevice through 
which it was possible for wind-driven 
water to find its way; rain—while one 
wondered how such cold could be and 
allow the skies to hold one drop of un- 
congealed moisture. 

The superintendent of the road sent for 
me at six o’clock. The repairs were 
made. The road was ready. It seemed 
best, so he said, to send a train out that 
evening. Was I willing to take the 
engine? WasI? WasI not? Next to 
leading a forlorn hope in some more 
dreadful battle than the mental one I had 
been fighting with self. I could have 
found nothing more congenial. I would 
have taken an engine into the polar deso- 
lation—into the terrors of a torrid desert 
—intohell itself—with the greatest pleas- 
ure! But no—not the last—I was in hell 
already. My willingness to meet the 
official’s wishes grew from an instinctive 
desire to get out. 
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‘The road is open. All stations are 
notified. You'll stop only four times, 
There are no other trains sent out. You'll 
make the best time you can. Be careful, 
of course, for you've a heavy load of 
passengers. And ’’—lowering his voice 
and speaking cautious'y—‘‘ you've got a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars in 
the express car. If it wasn’t that that 
must go, the passengers would have had 
to wait until Monday.” 

We moved slowly out of the city. We 
went cautiously across the new bridge. 
After that, I began to get some speed out 
of the machine. The storm exalted me. 
I knew no fear. I even felt almost 
resigned to my future. And, all the time 
the bitter blast from the west, cold and 
rain laden, seemed to fight against us. 

Seven o’clock — eight — nine — ten— 
eleven! I had never seen a night so dark. 
And yet I had never ridden so fast. The 
headlight smote but a little way into the 
wall of darkness into which we constantly 
rushed. The mile-posts flitted by like 
ghosts—dimly seen for an instant and 
then gone the next. 

Eleven-thirty — eleven forty - five — 
eleven-fifty. How we flew! There! 
there! Itimed that mile, from one fly- 
ing post to the next, and it was only 
sixty-one seconds. A little more steam, 
a little closer, sharper work and—and 
this mile was done in sixty seconds 
—this in fifty-nine — fifty: seven—fifty- 
five! Gods! But it was glorious! I 
lied to myself that I would gladly ride 
thus through eternity, leaving Belle the 
farther behind me—and farther still—for- 
evermore. And now—I almost dreamed 
—I caught myself with an effort—lI almost 
forgot Belle Parker and my hurt heart— 
the thunder of the train was a mighty 
organ, the roar of the wind an answering 
chorus from some distant orchestra, when 
—suddenly— 

There she stood! There she stood— 
a half engine length in advance of us— 
and just far enough outside the rails to 
save herself from instant death. There 
she stood, a smile on her face, the same 
sweet smile I had seen there thousands of 
times before, the same smile I have seen 
thousands of time since—the smile that 
will be my blessing in every world to 
come, in all the changing ages of eternity. 
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There she stood. I'll swear I was as 
wide awake as I ever was. I'll swear she 
was as real and defiant as I ever saw her 
inall my life. It was for only a fraction 
of asecond I sawher. Then our hurry- 
ing flight had left her far behind. But, 
in that instant, I saw her raise her hand. 
I saw her throw something toward me. 
I felt something strike my cheek. I 
stooped and picked it up. 

It wasn’t much; only a common senti- 
mental valentine, with gilt and tissue 
paper, impossible flowers and hearts, and 
wildly improbable and undesirable cupids. 
A thing you can buy in any town in 
‘America—a common, tawdry, paltry 
hing—with a poor verse printed on it. 
Let me see, I have it yet, and the poet 
they drew upon for assistance, said : 

“Love conquers all, with powers so great, 

For time nor space he will not wait.— 
Gains gain from loss,—proves early late,— 
Laughs death a lie, and unfates Fate!” 

There! I’ve copied it down—right 
from the original. I wouldn’t trust my 
memory for it; I never learned it; and 
as for understanding it—oh—my—that 
was what came—and—and— 

God help me! How I reeled and stag- 
gered! ‘There, written in one corner, in 
Belle Parker's own handwriting, were the 
words : 

‘Danger around the curve! Stop!” 

Danger? Around the curve? Why, 
from where we then were one couldn’t 
have seen a hundred feet ahead in broad 
daylight. And a quarter of a mile further 
—fifteen seconds, say, or fourteen—was 
the river—the bridge—and— 

I had the air-brrkes on! I had the 
engine reversed and the sand running ! 
I way praying through my set teeth, that 
I might see Belle once more, at least 
once, this side of the grave, to at least 
thank her for the good she wished me. 
I was wondering whether human power 
could stop the train before we reached 
the river. I was urging my fireman, who 
must have feared I was crazy, to jump for 
his life, while I was resolved to stay with 
my engine, no matter what happened. 
Yousee I was as thoroughly satisfied that 


the danger was imminent as—as—well as. 


Iwas later. For I was right. The 
engine stopped within twenty fect of a 
pile of ties and iron ; ten feet further was 
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the brink of the chasm through which the 
river ran. 

They never found the guilty men who 
came so near sending us all to our deaths. 
Frank Fanshaw stands out in my own 
mind as the chief conspirator. But he -: 
entirely disappeared, so far as ought I 
know is concerned. I don’t know, how- 
ever, that any of the officials of the rail- 
road or officers of the law ever suspected 
him. They found Louis Lawson, a couple 
of days later, a half mile or so from the 
scene of the attempted wrecking of the 
train, with a bullet hole in his head. 
Poor old man! I have a warm spot in 
my heart for him! He lost all on Frank 
Fanshaw’s account, I doubt not, while I 
lost nothing. Oh, if I had only warned 
himl I—might—have—told— 

But, I told nothing. Why should I? 
What could I have proved ? 

As for the conclusions of men—they 
go widely aside from the truth. ‘* Died 
by a pistol shot, fired from a weapon in 
the hand cf some person unknown,’’ was 
the substance of the coroner’s verdict. I 
am not sure that the finding of this dead 
man was ever seriously considered, except 
by myself, as having any connection with 
what came so near being wholesale mur- 
der, on the night of St. Valentine’s Day. 
There was a weapon in his own right 
hard, as he lay there in the silence and 
dignity of death. One chamber was 
empty. Would to God his aim had been 
as true as his enemy’s was; would to God 
defense had had an equal skill with mur- 
der. For then—then—they would have 
found Frank Fanshaw’s evil beauty not 
far from the rugged honesty that lay like 
heaven's seal on the face of the dead man. 

Within less than forty-eight hours I 
met Belle Parker again. I think the 
first thing I did was to take her in my 
arms and kiss her. After that, though I 
said little, I managed to make her under- 
stand my feelings and desires; and she 
has been my wife since June. 

Men have the gift—or curse—of cu- 
riosity almost equally with women. I am 
curidus to know all there is to know 
about this whole matter. But I suppose I 
never shall. I haven't the key. Perhaps 
no one has. And yet, it might perhaps 
be as easy to explain some things to me as 
it would be for me to explain some things 
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to others—some things regarding which I 
have never broken silence. When so 
many of my friends—for instance, from 
my fireman on that memorable night, up 
to the venerable president of the road— 
have asked why I stopped when I did, I 
have had nothing to say. 

‘Could you see straight through a hill 
a hundred feet high and a thousand feet 
thick,’’ asks the fireman. And I amsilent. 

What I saw was my other self—my 
soul’s mate—with an upraised hand. 
What I saw—and / have it yet—was her 
love-sanctified valentine, with the warning 
words, ‘* Danger around the curve! 
Stop 1” 

Il. 


BELLE PARKER DUNCKERLEY’S TALE OF A 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 


I am the happiest woman in the world. 
With the exception of a week, ending Sat- 
urday, February 14th, 1891, I think I al- 
ways have been as happy as one ever is in 
this world. 

I have been, since June, the wife of 
the best man I ever knew. Would it be 
unwifely, I wonder, to confess to my pen 
and paper, in the outset, that I have a 
secret or two from this best of men—and 
seriously and deliberately decide that it 
may be I always shall have? It may be 
I always shall have—and it may not be. 
He has his secrets from me ; when I have 
his, then—and not until then—shall he 
have mine. I don’t know, for instance, 
how it happens that I am a happy wife— 
instead of an unwed maiden with a wid- 
owed heart. For I don’t know why 
James came down to the river with en- 
gine reversed and every brake tightly set, 
on the midnight of St. Valentine’s Day, 
instead of at a speed showing over sixty 
miles an hour. When I know—if I do— 
I—But I must wait. 

I found a package, sealed tightly, on 
James’ desk to-day. Openit? I! Not 
for the world. 

But if it is the story of his life, why 
here’s the story of mine. Trust a woman’s 
wit for finding a way of getting my story 
into the same package with hisif he sends 
his to some one willing to put the thing 
into print. 

James is logical. I am not. I don’t 
doubt he has told his story from the 


beginning. I couldn't possibly do that, ] 
shouldn't dispute either his veracity or 
his good taste if I found he went back to 
childhood to make a beginning, and said 
that when he first began to notice any. 
thing he noticed me. But my story must 
center around the great crisis of my life, 

My father knew Frank -Fanshaw’s 
mother when she was a girl. A Lawson, 
she undoubtedly married above her, and 
fortunately—or unfortunately, according 
as you look at the matter from her pointof 
view, or from his—when she wedded a 
Fanshaw. 

Frank’s father died when the lad was 
hardly more than an infant. He in- 
sists—insisted, I mean—that he remem- 
bered his father. I, in my _ superior 
womanly wisdom, doubted it; I always 
thought it a mistaken notion. Later, 
when Frank was eighteen, his mother 
died—died, and found her eyes opened 
to some things, at the last, that she 
hadn’t fairly seen and fully recognized 
before. And so she left the care of his 
uncle to Frank ! 

How? Is the statement awkward? 
Must I write it over again? She left 
Frank fearlessly and resignedly, so far as 
Frank’s future for Frark’s self was con- 
cerned, but she charged him to watch 
over, care for, guard and save his uncle. 
His uncle was Mr. Louis Lawson. 

Frank Fanshaw’s fortune was a slight 
one. But Louis Lawson’s was less. And, 
as law had put the management of Frank's 
into Mr. Lawson’s hands, there was good 
reason for expecting the fortunes would 
approach each other, and perhaps pass by. 

My father invited Frank to visit us. 
Frank invited his uncle to come too. 
Bothcame. They were given a warm wel- 
come. Frank found pleasure in his visit; 
I found a warm friend in Frank. 

I wish I could adequately describe the 
young man; but I can’t. Now, I could 
write of James Dunckerley’s plain face 9 
thoroughly and fully as to enable you to 
draw a good likeness from my description. 


Strange, isn’t it? Frank Fanshaw was the , 


handsomest man I ever saw, and James, I 
guess, one of the plainest. 
faltered—not for one moment—in my 
love for Jim, while, if Frank were the last 
man in the world, and I the last woman 
—it—it would mean the speedy extinction 





But I never | 
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of the human race. I had assoon marry 
a marble statue of some old Greek god. 
Frank made a confidante of me in many 
things. He told me of some questionable 
things his uncle had done, and of the 
trouble and expense to which he had been 
put in order to shield him from the con- 
sequences of rash acts—to call them by 
no harder names. One case of burglary 
—one of highway robbery—had had such 
attendant circumstances as to lead him to 
strongly suspect Louis Lawson; fortu- 
nately, however, he had. been able to 
divert the suspicions of others from his 
unworthy relative. The young man loved 
anoble girl—poor like himself—and never 
wearied in his praises of her. She loved 
him—longed for him—needed him—but 
was willing to wait until duty set him free 
to make her hisown. And he—he told 
me, the tears filling his eyes, that his 
promise to his dead mother would keep 
him at his uncle’s side as long as the old 
man should live. I can seem to see him 


now, the tender lines in his noble and 
mobile face deepened and intensified by 
his passion of devotion and renunciation, 


the lines of pain and weariness almost 
burned away in the fires of his holy emo- 
tion. How good he was! Howstrong! 
How noble! I wonder if Lawson let him 
suffer long? I wonder where he hid him. 
I wonder if the world will ever know? 

Louis Lawson never had much to say. 
At first, Frank came often when he did 
not. Later, he always came with Frank. 
Atlast, he took to coming alone—coming 
when Frank did not. 

I shall always remember the morning 
of February 13th, 1891. There had been 
some trifling accident to the road on which 
Jim worked. I knew he was to remain 
in town. I was expecting him every 
minute. The bell rang; I went down. 
It was Louis Lawson who had called. 

We went into the parlor together. I 
offered him achair. He declined taking 
It. So we stood there, in the half light 
of the curtained room, and faced one 
another during the interview which fol- 
lowed. I began by asking for Frank, a 
natural enough thing to do under the 
circumstances. He grew pale as death, 
staggered, and would have fallen if it had 
not been for taking hold of the back of 
an upholstered chair which stood near 


- manded angrily. 
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him. Afterwards I found the covering of 
the chair cut arid slit where his nails had 
fallen. 

‘‘ Am I Frank’s keeper?’’ he growled. 

The words chilled me. I did not re- 
member—not till afterwards—where I had 
heard the thought before. Asold as Cain, 
and as full of the old time meaning! I 
wou!d risk my soul’s salvation on the 
hazard that Frank Fanshaw was a dead 
man then. I wonder when—and where 
—and how—and why? But no—not 
why. I know that. 

‘¢A man might have sunk as low as 
hell,’’ suggested the old man, hoarsely, 
‘¢and a woman’s white hand could raise 
him high as heaven again.”’ 

The thought was not a new one to me, 
if the expression of it was. But tone and 
manner frightened me. I did not speak. 
I could not. 

‘¢T tell you a woman’s love would save 
—save utterly—save when naught else 
would,’ he insisted, his manner what it 
might have been if I had denied or dis- 
puted. 

‘«Is it not duty—right—the only thing 
she can do—the only thing she dare do, 
and ever dare pray to God again—this 
stoping to save—save—save—”’ and he 
was on his knees at my feet, and had my 
hands in his. 

‘¢ Love is the guide to woman’s highest 
duty,” I managed to say, and wondered 
at my own courage in saying it. 

‘¢Love! Bah! The love of a woman 
who suspects no evil and knows noremorse! 
To save—save—”’ 

‘¢The woman must count the deserts 
of the man she loves--the man who loves 
her—_the—”’ 

He sprang to his feet He threw me 
from him. 

‘¢ Count the pangs of a soul not sensi- 
tive enough to suffer much?” he de- 
‘Count the possible 
loss of one lacking genius to plot or cour- 
age tosin? Woman—woman—” and he 
had me roughly by the shoulder, ‘‘do 
you love Frank Fanshaw?” 

‘‘No, sir;”’ I replied, promptly and 
honestly. I think my answer convinced 
him instantly and fully, sweeping every- 
thing like doubt aside forever. 

‘¢ He—he—loves—loves—”’ he began 
hoarsely—pantingly. I supplied the 
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name—the name of the woman of whom 
Frank had told me, I don’t know why 
I did it. Ihadnoright. It was aserious 
break of confidence. But it was the one 
thing to do—the only thing. A higher 
intelligence than my own must have dom- 
inated me when I said it. 

I never saw a man’s face so change as 
did Mr. Lawson’sthen. I can imagine 
that look of cheated horror on the lips 
and in the eyes of one who has bargained 
to sell his soul for a price, and who finds 
the contract so cunningly drawn that he 
is utterly defrauded—giving all and get- 
ting nothing. 

‘¢ Thank—thank—,”’ he began, but 
stumbled over a word with which to 
complete his spoken gratitude,—then 
broke down utterly,—and ended with a 
bitter curse. 

‘*It—it cannot be—,’’ he began doubt- 
ingly, growing, so I felt, more angrily 
certain as he went on, ‘‘ that Jim Dunck- 
erley loves you?”’ 

‘‘I_ do not know,’ I replied, all my 
pride and all my modesty fully wounded, 
armed, and on guard. ‘‘He never told 
me so.” 

‘And you—you love him—you dare 
love him?” 

I made him no answer—not in words. 
I simply stood and looked him full in the 
eyes—looked until he could endure it no 
longer—looked until he looked down at 
the floor, brokenly cursing my power and 
his own weakness. 

He said nothing to me of love. He 
askéd nothing of me. A strange thing? 
I don’t know. Iam not quite sure any- 
one ever asked me, straightforwardly and 
definitely, for my love. I am far from 
being certain that my husband ever told 
me, in so many words, that he loved me 
—until after he had promised a reverend 
third party that he would doso until death 
should us part. 

Louis Lawson looked his fill—looked 
hopefully — hungrily — doubtingly—des- 
pairingly—devilishly. 

‘¢T_-I wish I had understood this be- 
fore,” he said slowly, ‘‘ for—I—I—well, 
P11 kill him—or myself / Good morning, 
Miss Parker.”’ 

And he was gone. 

And then—ten minutes later—Jim 
came. And he denounced Frank, and 


demanded that I should have no more ty 
do with him. Is it any wonder we 
quarreled? Has not James Dunc 
been a very fortunate man in being able 
to find peace beyond such trouble as was 
ours ? 

‘*Do you know where Fanshaw has 
gone?’’ father asked me at dinner. 

‘¢No. Why?” 

‘* Because Lawson has gone West, and 
alone, and it seems queer.”’ 

‘Gone West? How? I thought there 
were No trains.”’ 

‘There have been no regular trains, 
But a freight from the West came as far 
as the bridge. Going back, several 
anxious individuals were given passage, 
Lawson was among them.”’ 

On Valentine’s Day I went and bought 
the handsomest valentine I could find. 
It was to be my peace-offering to James. 
I wouldn’t trust it by mail. I planned to 
go myself, when evening came, and leave 
it at his own door. 

I wish you might have seen the treasure 
—a marvel of art and beauty! Chaste 
symbolical designs in gold and colors and 
filmly lace; flowers that might have been 
picked from the gardens of the gods— 
flowers at the sight of which you instinct- 
ively caught your breath in a search for 
the fragrance they must surely have; 
flowers so fresh that you looked for the 
dew the night should have given them; 
flowers that were perfection. Graceful 
‘*love gods’’ sported among the flowers. 
Cupids, that I can fancy must have had 
actual living counterparts in the golden 
ages when men were sinless and love ruled 
the world. I never saw such another 
valentine. I never expect to again. And 
some gifted seer—some prophet soul of 
poetry—had laid a deathless sentiment 
upon the snowy page. I learned it long 
ago. I need not refresh my trusty memory 
by looking at it, hough J have it yet! | 
learned it, and I know it hints at truth— 
truth I only faintly comprehend: 


« Love conquers all, with power as great, 
For time nor space he will not wait; 
Gains gain from loss, proves early late 
Laughs death a lie, and unfates Fate! 


Well, I took that precious peace offet-§ 
ing, at seven or half-past, and went down 
to Jim’s home. Gone! gone! Ah 
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miles, or so, away from me and my 
love. And without a valentine from me 
—for the first time I could remember 
among all the St. Valentine’s Days we 
had ever seen. 

I went to my room at ter. I lay down 
at eleven. I was half dozing—half wake- 
ing—at eleven-fifty—and from that for, 
say, five minutes. After that— 

But only God knows. I know not. 

Lying there, in the darkness, with my 
eyes half closed, feeling the warmth of 
the bed about me, knowing where I was, 
I had a vision—a vision as clear and 
definite as ever dream was to childhood, 
or trance-learned truth to ancient seer or 
sage. I stood, or seemed to stand, in the 
wind and rain, at the end of a long 
bridge. Near me, indeed not half a 
dozen paces away, there was 2 shapeless 
mass of wreckage piled upon the railroad 
track. And by it, conversing in low, 
eager tones, were two men. 

‘Tt is his life, or mine,’’ said one, and 
then, as he turned, I saw his face—saw it 
clearly and distinctly in spite of the in- 
tense darkness—and it was the face of 
Louis Lawson ! 

Islipped by the two men silently and 
unseen, and still I felt the warmth of my 
bed, the physical comfort of my room 
and surroundings. Still I knew the vision, 
striking though it was, or as unreal a 
thing as ever imagination pictured. 

And then, suddenly, above the roar of 
the tempest—the real roar outside my 
windows and the fancied roar in the cut 
along the curve—and in the frightful 
gorge through which the river ran—there 
grew another roar—the roar of a heavy 
train coming at the greatest speed. And 
—oh—oh—God help me—when a shrill 
whistle sounded for a crossing—I seemed 
to know, all at once, that Jim was com- 
ing—coming—coming to his death ! 

Isprang from my bed—knowing bed 
and room real—knowing murderer’s trap 
and coming victims alike unreal—know- 
ing the roar of the tempest at my window 
a truth, and the rattle and clang of the 
distant train a lie. But, despite all that, 
my brain was already reeling under the 
repetition of some haunting lines of verse 
—lines which swung into the rythm and 
beat of the coming thunder of the mid- 
night special— 
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** Love conquers all——”’ 


And God knows my love for Jim 
Dunckerly was as strong as ever any 
woman felt for any man— 


with power so great 
For time nor space he will not wait 


So far, I was a woman with a home, a 
woman walking across her room. Then, 
in an instant—a flash—all that was lost— 
gone — annihilated. I was homeless, 
friendless, save for God in the far-off 
heavens beyond the pittiless clouds, and 
one poor man—coming—coming like the 
wind—coming to his death! I had for- 
gotten my name—and his. I had forgotten 
home—or that I ever had one. Poor, 
frenzied, dishevelled, I raced madly up 
the track—anxious to save—ready to die 
to save—the man whose face alone I re- 
membered—that alone out of all the faces 
in the universe—save the one fact that I 
loved him—and the one hope that they 

Shad not lied who had told me once, oh, 
so long ago, that God was good ! 


“ Gain’s gain from loss——” 


Well, I staked all on this one chance. 
Let me fail and there was nothing left 
to live for— 


se proves early late " 


Murder had been waiting for hours, 
perhaps, while I—I— 

But I could not remember a time when 
I had not been racing up that track—up 
from infinity—up through eternity—to 
meet the coming train. I must have been 
half mad, I suppose, for I laughed— 
‘‘Laughed death a lie,’’ perhaps! 

Well, I could go no further. I was worn 
out—almost dying. ‘To have saved his 
life—to have saved my own soul—lI could 
not have taken another step in the service 
of dear Jim Dunckerley. I stood there. 
I took a scrap of paper from my pocket— 
what, Ido not know. I wrote a line on 
it, barely aline: ‘‘ Danger around the 
curve ! Stop!” 

Then I steadied myself for the supreme 
effort of my life—steadied myself to 
throw this note at just the right time— 
steadied myself to stand against the rush 
of air made by a train running some 
seventy miles an hour. 

My eyes met his. I gave hima smile 
that meant all heaven tohim. And then— 
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I knew nothing until they found me, 
in the morning, drenched to the skin, 
lying outside our front door, apparently 
lifeless. By the time I had my senses, 
the telegraph had told the news of mur- 
der’s failure all over the land, and those 
who loved me were kind enough and 
wise enough to tell me the good news at 
once. 

They found a man, awhile after, with a 
revolver clutched in his right hand, one 
barrel empty, and a bullet in his brain. 
An unusually intelligent coroner’s jury 
found that he was killed by some person 
unknown! Such is the height of wisdom 
of which the judicial masculine mind is 
capable. 

Jim came. Little was said. I think 
the first thing I did was to throw myself 
into his arms and put up my face to be 
kissed. I have an indistinct recollection 
of asking him if I might be his wife., I 
sometimes dare hope he doesn’t remém- 
ber it in just that way. 

I wonder where Frank Fanshaw rests— 
dear—good—true—noble Frank. It would 
be a comfort to know. But I never shall. 


ST. VALENTINE’S WORK. 


I love my husband. I always did. | 
always shall. And no circumstances 
could ever have planted in my heart a 
deeper or holier love for Frank Fanshaw 
than any woman may unblushingly own 
for any friend. And yet—sometimes—] 
wake from a dream in which I have 
hunted for his grave——searching so long 
as to be too late for another and a dearer 
duty—delaying until I am so tardy as to 
be just in season to see Jim Dunckerley’s 
train go into the gorge, to hear the crash 
of broken timbers, to hear the hiss of 
escaping steam, to listen appalled, for a 
moment, in the awful silence that suc- 
ceeds the shock, only to cry out that it 
must not—can not—shall not be, when I 
hear the shrieks and groans and cries 
which follow,—to see the fires kindle— 
glow —rage with furnace heat—and— 
and— 

I must desist. I cannot write it. 

Only—you see—I sometimes say these 
strange lines over again, and wonder 
what would have been if it had been 
Frank Fanshaw I had loved, after all, 
instead of Jim Dunckerley ? 


St. Dalentine’s Work. 


BY RUTH RAYMOND. 


NLY St. Valentine knowing 
©) Who sent that queer letter to her; 
But quickly her blushes are showing ; 
She guesses the name of the Sir. 


Only a plain little cover, 
Inclosing a letter as plain; 

But noble the heart of the lover, 
Who seeks the fair maiden to gain. 





Only her answer returning 
At close of St. Valentine’s Day; 
But one for that answer is yearniag. 
As only a true lover may. 


Only two hearts thus united, 
Their lives for the future begun ; 

But true was the troth that they plighted, 
St. Valentine’s work is well done. 





“Ashes of Roses.” 


BY LUCY 


Alone I dream in a world of tears, 

And the weary hours fall past, 
And my heart yearns back through a mist of 

years 

To the days when I kissed her last, 
And the dreary vigils that lie between, 
Melt like a dream and are no more seen. 
Oh, heart, most glad, that can take the sweet, 
And leave the bitterness incomplete, 
That lies with the sweet lost past, at rest 

On the dead year’s breast. 


—e. 

HE fire had 
burned low 
in the grate, 
and the red 
glow diffused 
by the dying 
embers, rest- 
ed _ lovingly 
on a picture 
that hung 
abovethe 
piano, onthe 

~ opposite wall. 

It was entitled, ‘‘ Ashes of Roses,” and 
truly it was rightly named. It repre- 
sented an old man seated on a stone by 
the wayside, his hat off and lying beside 
him, and his stout staffin his hand. A 
dreamy look was on his face, as if his 
thoughts would penetrate the veil of 
years, and bring back a loved memory. 
Above him was the memory wrapped in 
cloud—a fair young girl and young man 
saying farewell by a gateway in a low 
stone wall. The sorrow expressed in the 
last fond embrace, his evident reluctance 
toleave her, and the old man’s bitter 
pain couid be easily seen. 

The painting was not a fine one, not 
even fairly good, but it was enough in 
itself; the man who looked at it long and 
steadfastly saw the portrayal of feeling, 
and realized that his memories were but 
“‘ashes of roses.’’ 

_ “New Year's Eve.’’ How strangely 
itsounded as he repeated it to himself. 
The old year was dying slowly; and in 
us heart Roy Beresford wished that he 
might die with it. The new year would 
bring only sad memories of a long-to-be 
temembered day, also New Year's Day, 
Vos. CXXIV—No. 11. 
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when he had wooed and won his bride. 
Yes, she had promised to be his own on 
that day ; but—he was still alone, He 
was old now, and life could hold but lit- 
tle more sweetness or tears for him; no 
one would grieve for him, and with a 
sigh he recalled the best part of his life— 
when he had loved. 

Roy Beresford and Edith Hunt were 
surely intended for each other, so well 
did their natures harmonize. Wealth, 
position, and all earthly requirements 
were theirs; the families were intimate 
friends, and Edith seemed pleased with 
her lover’s ardent wooing. 

The New Year’s Day before they were 
to be married, he had called upon her 
formally, and in the evening had come 
again, ‘‘to prove to himself,’ he said, 
‘¢ that she was to be really his own.’’ She 
laughed gaily, humoring his whim, say- 
ing ‘‘she would assist him in coming to 
his conclusion.’? They were happy that 
night, and indeed it was the last happy 
night Roy Beresford had since known. 

When he left her, he took her fondly in 
his arms and pressed hot, passionate kisses 
on her lips and brow; while she, strug- 
gling a little against his caresses, declared 
he was ‘‘ too tempestuous for such acold- 
blooded creature as herself.’’ 

They never met again. Why it wasso, 
he wondered as he sat there alone by the 
fire. All he knew was this, that the next 
day he received a note from her, as follows : 


‘¢Tt isall over, Roy, between us. This 
is sudden, is it not, after our parting last 
night? But remember, you are not to 
come to me, never seek for me, for we 
can never be anything more to each other. 
Oh, Roy, I would explain, were it pos- 
sible—but it is not. Be satisfied that I 
loved you, and remember me as 

‘¢ Yours faithfully—and forever, Roy, , 

EpITH.”’ 


The message struck him like a blow. 
He was bewildered, stunned, stupefied, 
_and he sank under it like a crushed reed. 
He went to her home, but she would not 
see him, and a week later the family left 
the city, never to return. 
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Roy Beresford from that hour was a 
changed man. Although young in years, 
his actions were thoe of middle age. 
Gay, courted and admired as he had been, 
he became gloomy, satirical and unpleas- 
ant to all his former friends. He went 
no more in society, his mind seeming 
shut up in his business, and his study, at 
home. 

Years passed. His friends separated 
and drifted to other places, his relatives 
died ; and at length he was alone—alone 
with his wealth and his memories. He 
had never sought for his betrothed in any 
way, after the first few months. To all 
outward appearances, she was dead to his 
life and to himself; and because of her, 
he avoided other women. 

Suddenly ttre great mercantile house of 
Beresford & Co. was known to have been 
sold; it had actually passed into other 
hands, after having enriched that family 
for almost acentury. It was undoubtedly 
true, and this excitement had scarcely 
died away ere more startling events took 
place. Roy Beresford had settled up his 
estate, made his will and gone abroad for 
an indefinite stay. 

Society whispered that he had gone to 
find some trace of his lost Edith; others 
said that probably his mind was not as 
clear and strong as it had been; but in 
spite of all the talk his departure oc- 
casioned, Roy Beresford kept his reasons 
to himself. He let no one fancy for an 
instant that he had gone because he wanted 
to see the world, the outside world which 
had seemed to him so unnecessary, save 
for business, in the past. 

For five years he was gone; for five 
years no one but his lawyers knew his 
whereabouts, and then he came home, 
changed once more. He had grown tobe 
an old man now, and though feeble at 
times, yet his figure had the same air of 
grandeur in its carriage that was so 
marked when he was young. 

Now he wanted friends, he wanted 
young people near and around him con- 
stantly ; and realizing that he himself was 
not attractive, he bought an elegant house, 
and entertained them in a lavish way. 
He was eccentric, and because of his 
wealth, people humored him, attending 
his dinner-parties, balls and musicales 
with pleasure mixed with curiosity. 


‘‘ASHES OF ROSES.” 


Everything in the house was elegant 
perfection, the servants were immaculay 
in deportment ; and when the host him. 
self failed to ‘appear at some one of his 
parties, the guests only smiled and said 
nothing. 

One evening, as the old gentleman wa 
awaiting his guests in the long hall, anote 
was brought to him from a young man to 
whom Mr. Beresford was very much 
attached. In it he stated that as a young 
lady friend of his mother’s was visiti 
them, he would take the liberty of bring. 
ing her with him that evening. 

The impulsive host instantly despatched 
a servant with a note to the young lady, 
though he did not know her name, and 
a bouquet of magnificent Jacqueminot 
roses. 

She came, carrying the exquisite flowers, 
and was presented to her host as Miss 
Edith Hastings. 

Mr. Beresford, as he took her hand, 
looked so long and tenderly into the fair 
sweet face, that the young girl wondered 
at it. In a few moments, however, he 
released her, saying slowly: ‘‘ Will you 
come to my study some time during the 
evening?”’ ‘Then, as she gave assent, he 
added, ‘‘ But come alone.” 


* * * * x * es +f 


Filled with amazement, yet urged by 
young Mr. Phillips to respect the old 
man’s wish, Miss Hastings approached 
‘¢the sanctum” with a little hesitation, 
—entered, and closed the door behind 
her. Many were the comments at this 
strange proceeding; but young 
could not ponder such a matter long, and 
the notes of a sweet waltz sent maly 
hearts throbbing in time with the must. 

What took place within that closed door 
no one ever knew save those two; yet 
this much was discovered later in the 
evening—that Miss Hastings was 
daughter of Mr. Beresford’s dear, los 
love, and that now, as an orphan, sbe 
would probably be his heiress, 

An hour had passed, when just on the 
stroke of midnight, the young girl 
entered the ball-room—alone, pale, bat 
dignified. Walking up to Mr. Phillips 
she took his arm, and in a few moment 
they left the house. 


* + x * * * . a3 
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Weeks passed, and Mr. Beresford had 
made anew will. Miss Hastings came in 
and out of his home as a daughter might 
have done, save that she was still visiting 
Mrs. Phillips’ family. She called Mr. 
Beresford ‘‘uncle,’’ and the old man 
fairly worshipped the lovely girl whom 
he had met in such a singular manner. 
It seemed as if all the love he had had 
for the former Edith had been transferred 
to her daughter. 

Then came invitations to Miss Hasting’s 
wedding at Mr. Beresford’s home. The 
two young people he loved best were to 
be married, Frank Phillips and Edith 
Hastings, and preparations were begun 
on the most magnificent scale. 

On the last day of the old year, they 
were married, the big house fairly ablaze 
with light and flowers everywhere ; indeed 
this exceeded all Mr. Beresford’s former 
attempts at reception. 

The host gave away the bride,—gave 
her into her husband's arms; but the old 
hands trembled, and the gray head bowed 
under the weight of this second sorrow. 

The happy couple bade farewell to the 
assembled guests and started on a long 
European tour. The pleased friends took 
their departure, one by one. The lights 
were extinguished and the fading flowers 
sent forth an exquisite perfume as Roy 
Beresford walked through the elegant 
rooms for the last time, with a slow, 
trembling step. 
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‘‘T have tried to make her happy, 
Edith, and I have given her everything 
I had to give; but she is another’s now, 
just as you were,’’ he muttered to himself 
as he entered his library and sat down 
before the fire. 

Then he looked once more at the 
picture over the piano which seemed such 
a representation of his own life, and at 
which he had looked so many times 
during the past years. 

The old year was nearly gone. Only 
a few moments more and it would be 
reckoned among the countless dim ages 
gone by—and he laid his head back 
against the chair and smiled peacefully. 

The firelight gradually grew dimmer, 
and died away; the gray dawn of the 
morning crept in at the eastern windows 
—but the old man still sat there and 
smiled. 

The New Year’s morning came in a 
burst of glad sunshine, and all the world 
was happy. 

The staid footman in the Beresford 
mansion, in going his morning rounds 
after the night’s festivities, straightening 
the disarranged rooms for the day, 
chanced to glance within the study and, 
out of curiosity, entered. 

Roy Beresford still sat in the easy- 
chair; but that smile had dawned on the 
verge of eternity, and his ‘ashes of 
roses’? had revived in a fairer world 
than ours. 


fjave Faith. 


BY LONE LEE. 


H questioning hearts, be still. 
We cannot 
Lift the shadowy veil 
That shrouds the unknown from our eyes. 
All efforts only fail. 


God’s plans are best and wisest. 
. Therefore we 
Should lay aside all unbelief and fear, 
And trust in Him, our Friend in need, 
Our rock of refuge when the storm is near. 


His wings of love o’ershadow all, 


Remember; 


And tho’ we linger long in doubt confessed, 
He follows, always crying, ‘Come to me 
And I will give you rest.” 


His ways are oft mysterious, 
Past finding out; 
But that is naught. We must believe, _ 
Even as children do, then ask in faith, 
And doubting not, and then we shall receive. 


Sometime these mysteries will be revealed 
Unto us, 
And when our eyes are opened by His hand, 


All things will be so plain, that we shall blush 


To think we ever failed to understand, 
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Valentine. 


BY ADA MARIE PECK. 


Author of *‘ The Filjeano Mystery,” etc., ete. 


ISS Weldon was 
putting her 
house in order 
before going to 
herday’s work. 

_ She was sewing 

/yat Squire Kil- 
burn’s, whose 
daughter, Bes- 
sie, was about 
to be married ; 
and it seemed 
to her that 

morning, that there was no such pathetic 
occupation in all the world as that of 
the village dressmaker. 

To strain every nerve in the thankless 
task of devising tasteful costumes for 
people ; to become a mere machine for 
making the test of them—evenizg up 
their shoulders, reducing obesity, and 
plumping out thin arms and scrawny col- 
lar bones with judicious layers of cotton 
batting ; for, no matter what paucity of 
anatomical material she had to start with, 
Miss Weldon knew full well that the 
result must be a fine figure, or that she, 
instead of nature, must bear the blame. 

Then, too, there was such a continual 
giving up of everything she wished to do. 
There was the donation, for instance; 
she meant to goto that; it was her one 
dissipation of the year. But Mrs. Kilburn 
took it into her head that she couldn’t 
wear her black silk dress unless the skirt 
was ironed over and the trimming 
changed, and she had to sew until quarter 
of seven in order to finish it. Mrs. Kil- 
burn had just time to put it on and get 
to the donation at the proper hour, while 
poor little Misg:Weldon gave up going, 
and went*home and cried. 

Generally she was patient and sweet- 
tempered, and accepted with cheerful 
resignation whatever fate threw in her 
way; disappointment, a narrow income, 
and, just lately, a few silver threads in 
her abundant brown locks, and the fine 
criss-cross lines that were coming at the 
corners of her soft brown eyes, across the 


forehead and around her mouth, making 
her serene face look like an etching of 
some sweet saints. 

A trifling circumstance led to her dis- 
satisfaction that morning; she went into 
her little front room to dust it, and to 
draw up the weights of the tall clock in 
the corner; and then, as usual, she took 
off the daily leaf from the calendar. It 
was the fourteenth of February. Sunny 
memories of a happy past rushed into her 
heart like a warm wind in an open win- 
dow—but it made her present seem so 
chill, so drear. Just thirty years before, 
that very morning, she remembered she 
was late to breakfast, and her mother, 
who wore a soft gray dress and a dainty 
little cap with lavender ribbons, sent for 
hot coffee for her, while her father admin- 
istered a gentle reproof, saying: 

‘Sabra, success in life depends upon 
promptness in all, even the smallest 
things.” 

The night before she had been at a 
sleighing party with Myles Barton, and 
when he left her at the door he whispered 
a few tender words ; then, as the young 
people in the sleigh called out that no pro- 
longed leave-takings were allowed, he hur- 
riedly added: ‘* You will find the rest in 
the valentine I shallsend you to-morrow.” 

But no valentine came, and when she 
next met Myles there was coolness and 
constraint in his manner. Not long after 
he left for a distant State, and she had 
never seen him since. 

Then her father died, and their prop- 
erty, through the mismanagement of a 
trusted friend, was lost; and she went, 
with her mother, to live with Aunt Sabra 
in her little cottage. Finally, both her 
mother and aunt died, and graduaily 
gay, pretty Sabra Weldon, who had been 
the village belle, became merged into staid 
Miss Weldon, the village dressmaker, who 
went from house to house sewing, and 
lived alone in the little cottage at the foot 
of the lane. 

After Miss Weldon had taken the leaf 
off the calendar, she went over to the 
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window, breathed on a frosty pane of 
glass, rubbed a spot clear with the corner 
of her apron, and looked out upon the 
quiet of the winter morning, where the 
gray eastern horizon was already broadly 
streaked with red; then with a deep sigh 
she turned away and came out into the 
cozy kitchen. She had now only to 
shake a few coals on the range and put the 
great yellow cat into the woodhouse. An 
office which she performed without any 
compunctions of conscience, however, or 
any rebellion on the part of ‘‘ Consola- 
tion,” as she facetiously called him—for 
they both knew how easy it was for him 
to come in and out through the square 
hole sawed in the corner of the door, and 
covered witha bit of leather tacked at the 
upper edge. The key of the outside door 
she laid under the door-mat where Jimmy 
Don, general utility man for the village 
at large, could have easy access to it, and 
come in and start up the fire at night. 

‘“‘T hope I am not late,’’ she said, when 
she went into the sewing-room at Squire 
Kilburn’s and found Bessie there before her. 

“Oh, no. But I am early. I have 
been up such a length of time. It is St. 
Valentine’s Day, you know.”’ 

“Yes,’’ returned Miss Weldon, quietly, 
“T know.” 

Then she put her pincushion, her tape- 
measure, her shears, and patterns in 
orderly array, and asked Bessie to put on 
an unfinished waist and have the sleeves 
fitted in. 

“You don’t stand still long enough for 
me to get apin in place,”’ said Miss Wel- 
don, looking up into the bright, young 
face, with a smile of protestation. 

“I can not. I am on the ‘ragged 
edge of expectation.’ Do you suppose 
Jack will send me a valentine? There 
comes the postman up the street ; do p'ease 
make haste.’’ 

The moment she was released she flew 
to the door, and came back blushing and 
smiling with a letter and a basket of flow- 
ers, 

“Mrs. Johnson’s Kitty is down stairs 
asking to see you. Shall I send her up? 
She must know that I can not spare you 
to go there. Do let me give you one of 
my lovely carnations.” ; 
_ She thrust a fragrant, crimson flower 
in Miss Weldon’s plain brown dress, and 
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it seemed as if the stem reached through 
the soft flesh, down into the very depths 
of the little dressmaker’s heart. Myles 
used to bring her’ carnations and say 
that she was like them, sweet but spicy. 
Her eyes grew misty with tears and she 
turned her head to wipe them away, as 
the little girl came into the room. 

‘¢ What is it, Kitty ?”’ she asked. 

‘¢Mamma sent me with this; they are 
taking down the old mantel in the library, 
and one of the men found this letter be- 
hind it. Mamma says itis yours; ”’ and 
she handed Miss Weldon a large, square 
envelope. 

It was yellow with age, and the super- 
scription was faded ; but how her heart 
beat at the bold handwriting. Inside, 
there was a fragile structure of silver lace 
and flowers, which crumbled as she took 
it from the envelope. But the accom- 
panying letter—that seemed instinctive 
with life, and Myles Barton, young and 
ardent, stood before her, with love in his 
handsome eyes, offering her his heart. 

If she cared for him, the letter said, he 
should expect to hear from her the next 
day, when he would come and plead his 
cause with her father. ‘If you do not 
love me,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ do not pain me by 
putting it in words, but let silence be my 
answer.”’ 

How stern fate had been ! 
orable were its decrees ! 

‘¢Oh, I can not, can not bear it!’’ ex- 
claimed poor, little Miss Weldon, putting 
her head down among the clippings and 
pins and needles, and sobbing as she had 
never done in all her life, for she was 
weeping for her dead youth and Myles’ 
dead youth, and all the joys which might 
have come to crown and bless their lives. 

‘¢Oh, Miss Sabra, what can have 
happened ?’’ cried Bessie, running into 
the room and bending over the sorrowing 
woman. 

Miss Weldon made a desperate effort to 
control herself. 

‘¢T have received a valentine just thirty 
years too late,’’ she said, sadly, explaining 
to Bessie that the long lost letter must 
have been placed on the library mantel of 
her old home—now occupied by the 
Johnson’s—and slipped down a little 
space which she remembered was at the 
back. 


How inex- 
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**If you don't mind, Bessie, I will go 
home. I will take the gray waist and 
finish it there,’’ she said, rising and taking 
off her apron. 

Then she put her belongings in her 
little hand bag in a mechanical fashion, 
and buttoned her jacket, pinned on her 
shawl and tied her veil just as mechanic- 
ally. The hand-bag belonged to Miss 
Weldon; she was bundling Miss Weldon 
in all those wraps—-she, herself, was Sabra 
again—young, happy, loving. So ina 
dazed way she walked home; scarcely 
conscious that the fair morning had 
promised falsely, and that snow was fall- 
ing and a keen biting wind piercing her 
through, for Myles Barton seemed walking 
by her side— Myles, young and handsome, 
looking into her face with ,impassioned 
eyes, and whispering tender words in her 
willing ear. When she reached the little 
cottage she picked up the key from its 
hiding-place, unlocked the door, went 
into the warm kitchen, sank into a chair 
and cried as if her heart would break. 
The cat came out from under the stove 
blinking his green eyes and purring 
noisely. He jumped up in her lap, put- 
ting one great paw on either shoulder and 
rubbing his head against her cheek, tried 
to lick away the salt drops that coursed 
down her face with his rough pink tongue. 
Miss Weldon buried her face in his soft 
yellow fur and wept afresh—she felt so 
lonely, and his mute sympathy touched 
her so. Then she made a desperate effort 
to control herself. 

‘‘This, instead of being a day of 
mourning, should be a day of feasting,”’ 
she thought, as she dried her tears. ‘‘How 
much I have to be thankful for, after all. 
Supposing I had never known. It is 
almost,’’ she said, with a delicate little 
blush, ‘‘ as ‘€ it were my bridal day.” 

She removed her wraps, kindled a fire 
in the little front room, gave the cat a 
saucer of milk and took out her work. 
But she did not begin sewing until she 
had looked over a box of trinkets she 
brought from her bedroom, and had taken 
from it a daguerreotype and laid it open 
on the table before her. It was a hand- 
some boyish face with a firm, proud mouth 
and cleft chin, and masses of thick curls. 
One of the soft, crisp curls was in the box, 
as well as the ‘‘ dust tha: was a flower.”’ 


But all the while there still seemed two 
distinct persons—Miss Weldon, making 
buttovholes, and, a little later, lighting 
the lamp and acandle with which to go 
down cellar and bring upa pot of preserves 
and slices of pound-cake, for she still 
clung to her fancy of observing the day 
as a gala day—Miss Weldon setting the 
little round table with fresh linen and the 
best china, and taking out the precious 
silver teapot from its Canton flannel bag 
—and Sabra, rosy with blushes, at a 
lover’s ardent wooing, and with the 
thought that it was her wedding-day; 
Sabra, whose slender hands clipped the 
brown curl in the little box, and who 
wore the lonely red carnation whose 
petals were now falling into dust. 

She even set the table for two, bringing 
out a daintily sprigged china plate and 
cup and saucer, and putting them in the 
place that would have been Myles’, with 
a shy, delicate air. That it was fast 
growing colder, she could see by the 
thickening frost on the pantry windows, 
while the wind seemed to be still blowing 
hard, for the shutters rattled, and when 
she went into the wood-house there was a 
little drift of snow, which had been 
driven in under the outside door. She 
came back into the warm kitchen, with a 
shiver, hoping that Jimmy Don would 
soon come with the mail, and to bring in 
the coal and kindling. She thought, in- 
deed, that she heard him at the storm- 
house door, and went to open it ; seeing a 
figure much taller than Jimmy, which 
staggered and fell across the threshold. 
Miss Weldon seized the candle and 
brought it close to the prostrate man and 
looked into his face. A strong blast 
swept around the corner, causing the 
candle to flicker and cast ghastly lights 
ani shades on the man’s countenance 
which wore the pallor of death, while 
the arm that lay along the kitchen floor 
waa rigid. There was a bottle of harts- 
horne on the mantel, where she had left 
it that very afternoon, and there was 
brandy on the top shelf of the little cup- 
board over the mantel ; it was the work 
of an instant to reach them, and to force 
a few drops of brandy through the set 
teeth. 

‘©Can you manage to move a little?” 
she asked, as consciousness returned. ‘‘! 
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want to get you in out of the cold; it is 
a bitter night.” 

Miss Weldon shuddered as she said it, 
with cold and with excitement, and to 
ge that little drifts were forming on the 
man’s legs. Again she gave the brandy. 

“Cannot you try ard get up? You 
will be frozen,”’ she urged. 

The stranger nodded his head and tried 
to rise, and finally succeeded, with Miss 
Weldon’s help; and, leaning on her, 
moved feebly to the little couch in the 
sitting-room, while she hastened to shut 
the dcor and stir the fire, bringing, as 
she came, tea in the very cup she had set 
for Myles. 

“Thank you,”’ said the stranger, hand- 
ing her the cup. ‘‘I feel much better 
now; I think the worst has passed.”’ 

But, even as he spoke, the bluish shades 
gathered around his mouth, and he sank 
back on the couch. 

“Will Jimmy Don never come!”’ ex- 
claimed Miss Weldon, pale with appre- 
hension, as she bent over the couch 
watching the sleeping man, for the parox- 
ysm had soon passed, and he was sleeping 
the sleep of exhaustion. In the excite- 
ment of the moment she had paid no 
attention to h’s physiognomy nor his 
dress, Now she saw tiat his clothes were 
fine and his linen clean, and that his 
hands were well kept and were a gentle- 
man’s hands; there was a tiny gold ring 
on the little finger of one—a ring which 
had a strangely familiar look to Miss 
Weldon. Where had she seen it? All 
the blood in her body seemed to concen- 
trate in her heart and fill it to bursting, 
then to rush in a dizzy flood to her head. 
That was Myles’ hand, and that ring was 
one she had given him years before; there 
was a peculiarity about the chasing which 
let no room for doubt. With cold, 
trembling fingers she tried to turn it a 
little, and encountered the wide-open 
eyes of the stranger, which were now 
clear and bright, and looking straight 
into hers. Time, fate, doubt, and ail 
that had gone to build a barrier between 
them, melted before the power of that 
clean, penetrating glance, which revealed 
the truth to each. 

“Sabra !’’ he said, softly. 

“Oh, Myles—oh, my love !’’ she cried ; 
and their hands met in a close clasp. 


Then she knelt by the couch, and he 
drew her head to his breast. 

‘¢ You love me at last, after all these 
years ?’”” he questioned, brokenly. 

‘*I always loved you, and you never 
knew it,’’ she returned, with a little sob. 
‘¢The letter you wrote thirty years ago 
only reached me to-day.’’ 

For answer, he held her yet closer, and 
pressed kisses upon her face. Then he 
told her how he had passed the long 
years in a distant city, then in a far 
country. Sometimes struggling with ad- 
verse Circumstances, always true to her 
memory and devoting his life to the per- 
fection of a piece of machinery which 
was now bringing him fame and fortune. 
He had learned that she was unmarried 
and had come to offer her all that he had 
achieved, and the remainder of his life. 

Miss Weldon softly smoothed the thick 
brown hair, now so broadly streaked with 
gray, and was thinking how like, yet how 
unlike the old Myles he was, and how 
tenderly she would nurse him back to 
health, when she looked up to see Jimmy 
Don standing in the door with wide open 
eyes and mouth. 

‘¢ Bring a doctor, quickly ; ”’ she cried. 
For at that moment tense lines again con- 
tracted Myles Barton’s mouth, and anguish 
filled his eyes. 

‘‘Tell him the case is urgent,’’ she 
added. 

‘* He is just down the road,’’ returned 
Jimmy, shuffling off as fast as his -rheu- 
matic old legs and his surprise would let 
him. 

‘Ts the worst over?’’ questioned Miss 
Weldon with white, imploring face a few 
moments later. 

‘«I trust he may rot have another of 
those seizures, they are very serious, and 
his heart action is weak,’’ returned the 
doctor evasively. 

Miss Weldon went into her bedroom, 
sank down by the little white-draped bed 
and prayed as she had never prayed be- 
fore ; then she came out, softly tip toed 
by the sleeping man and crossed over to 
the window. The snow had ceased fall- 
ing ; the wind had swept the clouds out 
of the sky and was resting from its labors, 


.while the moon seemed to lightly float 


along like a great silver bubble. Its 
beams shown brightly in through the 
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window and lay in a golden square on the 
red and green carpet, finally gilding the 
couch and resting on the head of the 
sleeping man like a blessing. His breath- 
ing was regular, and Miss Weldon’s heart 
was full of peace and hope and happiness. 

He stirred a little and held out his 
hand ; then he spoke her name softly: 
‘¢ Sabra.” 

‘* Yes, Myles,’’ she answered, kneeling 
by, his side. 

_-f** 1am perfectly comfortable now ; the 
pain has passed away and I want to talk 
to you.”’ 

‘*Perhaps it is better that you should 
not exert yourself; wait untilto morrow,” 
she said, with fond solicitude. 

g‘‘Oh, I am quite strong,”’ and he gave 
a pleased little laugh at her tender care- 
taking. ‘It is so new to me,” he said. 
‘‘Then, to-morrow would be too late; 
for, dearest, I want to offer you another 
valentine. One hardly worth your taking, 
though.”’ 

‘Don’t say that, Myles,’’ she inter- 
rupted; ‘‘it hurts me. Instead of your 
not being worth my taking, I am not 
worth your asking. Iam old and faded 
and wrinkled.”” Then a tear of regret 
for her fair, fresh youth trembled on Miss 
Weldon’s lashes. 

“©You!’’ he exclaimed incredulously, 
raising himself on his elbow, with all the 
ardor of twenty in his fine gray eyes. 

‘Why, to me, you never was so lovely, 
so sweet, so desirable; nor was the youth- 
ful passion I felt for you but a tiny 
stream compared to the flood tide of this 
purer, deeper love which fills my heart.’’ 

Then he gathered her to him ina close 
embrace. The old clock began striking 
the hour, and each stroke sounded so 
loud, so clear in the midnight stillness. 

‘*See, 1 came near being too late 
again! But you do not answer.” 


‘* There isbut one answer, and that you 
know,”’’ she returned, softly. 

The doctor was in the kitchen, dozing 
by the stove. He moved back his chair 
and came in. Miss Weldon sprang to her 
feet with crimson cheeks, and stood look- 
ing down into her lover’s face. 

He smiled and said: ‘* To-morrow we 
will be—’’ then his voice faltered, but 
he took up the sentence again. ‘To. 
morrow,’’ and again he smiled, and to 
the end of Miss Weldon’s life she never 
forgot that smile, or the look of hope and 
love and trust in his eyes. ‘‘To-mor- 
row,’ he said, faintly. 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked Miss Weldon, 
turning to the doctor with a bewildered 
air. ‘‘Why does he hesitate so?” 

The doctor looked at her with pitying 
eyes, then averted his face, saying gently, 
‘<T fear—that it is—death.”’ 

‘Can nothing be done? Cannot you 
save him?’’ she implored. 

The doctor shook his head. 

‘“‘Oh, my God, spare him!” she 
cried, falling on her knees by the couch, 
‘‘T cannot let him go.’’ Then she seized 
the groping hands and held them fast, 
and pressed kisses on the damp brow. 

His lips moved feebly, and she bent to 
listen. ‘*To-morrow,”’ he said, and that 
was all. 

Outside, the great silver bubble still 
floated along its airy path with that 
supreme indifference with which nature 
always seems to regard the heart: breaks 
of the world, while its golden, mocking 
beams no longer shone in through the 
window like a blessing; but, broken by 
the irregularities of the glass were shivered 
into many points of light which hovered 
around Miss Weldon’s bowed head, and 
seemed typical of that ‘‘royal crown of 
thorns "’ which it is so many women’s lot 
to wear. 





Bags. 


HERE are 
bags, and 
bags! Much 
loved, much 
used, and 
much needed 
bags. Some 
are non de- 
script affairs, 
suited neith- 
er to rich, 
nor poor, but 
in these days 

are shining examples of people whose 
talents ‘‘ create out of nothing !” 

We fairly dream of India silks, cretonne 
and plush, these holiday times; and dull 
brains grow scheming and inventive. Lo! 
work-bags, clothes bags, sachet, button 
and shopping-bags! What measureless 
shape and capacity! We rejoice in our 
pretty silken souvenir, as it hangs in the 
sunny window, full of colored silks and 
crewels; in the tiny string of bags, sweet- 
scented, and full of memories, as it hangs 
over the clock, with the chime of bells 
to mark off our days. 

We make out of ‘‘ left-overs,’’ marvel- 
ous pockets, of inspired shape; draw a 
ribbon in the top, and, behold another 
bag! A trifle ? Butsuch a delightful trifle! 

Dearer than all are the astonishing 
specimens of needlework, on more as- 
tonishing bits of cloth, of every shape and 
color, with crooked, unruly stitches, 
sprawling over them; but, such beautiful 
stitches! And such precious bags ! Little 
busy, fat, fingers; a big needle, and a 
child’s unmeasured love! Such bags 
hang, and sit, and lie down, and are 
fastened to our chairs, our book shelves, 
and our hearts ! One smothers the maker 
with kisses, and there isn’t much to say. 
According to love! and not to skill. 

Not all the silks in India, in gold and 
purple, could have made bags to equal 
those sent out on Thanksgiving Day by 
the Union Central Mission of the Capital. 
They were fifty-pound flour bags! Strong 
and deep! All day long, and away into 
the night the wagons rolled up and down 
our avenues, into the byways and high- 
Ways, to the canal, and through the darkest 
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alleys. Over five hundred were sent out 
by order of committees, from personal 
visitation, in well laid out district work. 
The actual money value of each was 
$2.75, enough to last an average family 
two or three days. Tags with the name 
and address were fastened to each bag. 
‘‘From glory to glory,’’ were the step- 
ping stones of this good work. It meant 
‘‘growth in grace’’ to every soul con- 
tributing. 

The Thanksgiving Fund of $1,100 was 
a revelation of benevolence. It grew 
like drops of water, into a wide river of 
gladness. It leveled, bridged, and filled 
up wonderously! To many, outside of 
public charity, this thanksgiving dinner 
was a bright spot in a very dark corner. 
The stout brown paper bag held vegeta- 
bles, tea, coffee, sugar, oranges, apples, 
and a brown fat turkey of ten or fifteen 
pounds; or nicely baked chickens. 
Bread, butter, and to crown the turkey, 
a mince pie, tied up in two wooden 
plates, and bought of the famous ‘‘ Con- 
necticut pie man.” 

To the sick, oysters, lettuce, jellies, 
cocoa; and to all fresh bread and good 
butter. Bags beautiful, to the sick and 
discouraged,.the forgotten and homeless, 
the sorrowful and hungry; lone women, 
and little children struggling with poverty, 
in dark alleys. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to say that 
‘* natural aristocracy was the eminence of 
people over people, when they were wiser 
and better.’”” We thought bags a great 
leveler. Many hands filled, tied and 
fastened on.tags. Many hearts silently 
put inside a loving prayer, that ‘‘ prayer 
and potatoes,” might go out together. 
Many piled them into the wagons, and 
not a few searched day and night to find 
the queer places. They represented rich 
churches, an¢@ poor churches, converts of 
the mission, waifs picked out of the gut- 
ters, women ut of beautiful homes, and 
women poor and neglected. But a grand 
democracy reigned in the upper room 
that day. A big man said to me—a 
stranger—‘*‘ You hold the top of the bag, 
madam, and let me tie it up. My hands 
are stronger than yours.’ 
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We chatted and tied, and he said: 
‘Yes, madam, it’s agrand work to me! 
One year ago, to-day, I was loafing around 
the saloons looking for free drinks, and 
couldn’t, walk straight, and fo-day I’ve 
got work, and plenty to eat, and Jesus 
Christ, and a missicn!’’ Wasn’t he a 
rich man? 

Never were there such bags for satisfac- 
tion! In color, shape, style and bigness ! 
Symmetrical and perfect! The common 
white twine, as it shut in the turkey for 
his mission journey, looked like threads of 
gold. 

The gradations from the bottom to the 
top of the social ladder—of education, 
talent, skill, labor, and the representa- 
tives of wealth and life-long culture—are 
drawn as one man into Jesus’ work of 
benevolence. ‘The alabaster box is freely 
broken; conventional distinctions are 
sweptaway. ‘Tomy mind, one ofthe best 
ways to accomplish a great work. for both 
rich and poor, is to have dags/ Union 
Mission bags! 

I have already talked too long; but, 
may I not tell just one littlestory? Iwill 
be quick. 

After one worker had left his gifts with 
many whose dinners were prepared of dry 
crusts, corn meal and a cup of tea, he 
found on one tag no name, only ‘‘a 
widow.”’ Stopping in front of the house 
addressed, he asked an old colored aunty 
if she had a husband. 

‘¢ Lord bless you honey, no, he’s been 
dead yea’s and yea’s!”’ 

“Did anybody promise to send you a 
Thanksgiving dinner? ”’ 

‘*No, but I’se been askin’ de good 
Lawd to sen’ me one.”’ 

‘* Well, here’s one from our mission.”’ 

The dear old Aunty clasped her wrink- 
led hands, raised her eyes to Heaven and 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Bress de good Lawd! Dat's 
jes’ like Him!” 

Alas for the poverty-stricken man or 
woman, who is ignorant of the religion 
whose law is love, whose key-note is lo e, 
and whose banner is love. 


* * * * * * 


The official season in Washington has 


fairly begun. The avenues are crowded 
this sunny weather, with all the bright- 
ness and gaiety of youth and beauty ; 
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with the odor of violets and roses as they 
are fastened in the pretty gowns of pretty 
girls. 

New faces for a first season at the Cap- 
ital, the serene faces of old residents, the 
handsome turnouts of cabinet families, lega- 
tions, the ‘‘ex’’—people—from every- 
where. We run across Mrs. Harrison and 
the jolly little children, or their grand. 
father, as he takes his daily drive past 
our door, 

We have been taught that Satan finds 
mischief for idle hands to do, but mis- 
chief must be growing scarce, when the 
rush of frantic men and women starts the 
great machine of wheels within wheels, 
with their ceaseless roll, day and night, 
of their official duties and pleasures. 

Already the marvelous gowns are 
being aired and talked about, for 
the long, gay season of ’92. Most of 
our fashionable people have spent the 
summer abroad, and reception toilettes 
will be fresh from ‘‘ Paréé.” 

Much-abused and long-suffering official 
etiquette has begun to torment the social 
leaders about the ‘‘right thing ”’ at the 
‘¢ proper time.’’ The resident ciplomatic 
corps have issued a printed code of rules, 
which is distributed among the legations, 
and a copy presented to each foreign rep- 
resentative upon his arrival in Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Morton was the first to ap- 
prove, and says it will give greater ease 
and comfort to strangers. 

A lady one day asked her pastor how 
it would be possible to fill her social posi- 
tion at the Capital, wisely, without mis- 
takes and offense to some one. 

He was an old, gray-haired man. 
answered slowly : 

‘‘ Nothing, madam, nothing less than 
a direct message from the Lord, out of a 
whirlwind, such as He sent to Job.” 

‘¢ Who is he that darkeneth counsel by 
words, without knowledge ?”’ 

To be ‘‘ in good and regular standing,” 
in this large, democratic country, is not 
a small matter, these days. 

Who mus¢ return calls? Mrs. Secretary 
of the Treasury once climbed three pairs of 
stairs to return a call by card, and found 
the wife of her butcher who had, by her 
brother, sent a card to Mrs. Secretary. 

Mrs. Miller, wife of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, says: ‘I used to receive from eight 
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hundred to one thousand calls in one day. 
| arranged from thirty to fifty every day 
in the week, during the season, and was 
utterly unable to pay one-half of them. 
Such duties should be decided for official 
families.” 

Mrs. J. W. Foster, the wife of ex-minis- 
ter to Spain, has had long experience in 
public life in Mexico, Russia, Spain and 
America. She thinks a master of cere- 
monies might be chosen, who would not 
change with every Administration, settling 
the general questions of doubt, especially 
for our many foreigners. 

The taste of arranging and assorting 
cards, returning ceremonious calls is but 
a weariness at best, and who can help but 
smile at Madam S , who said sadly at 
the close of a long season at the Capital, 
“Strange how faithless one’s four hun- 
dred friends grow to be outside of 
Washington ! ’’ 

Mrs. Morton leads the way. A new 
“Rotten Row’”’ has been started at the 
Capital. Last Saturday the club had their 
first drive. The rendezvous is the White 
Lot, south of the Executive mansion. 

Thirty handsome carriages drove an 
hour or so over the chosen road, and an- 
other fine Saturday will ‘‘ bring the rest.”’ 
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But, we are not altogether English ! 
Secretary Blaine is a fierce American and 
believes wholly and severely in American 
institutions. He permits no interference 
with them. A few days ago he wasstand- 
ing in the door of the White House, the 
door-keeper waved his hand to the Secre- 
tary’s coachman to drive up at once. A 
Government mail cab came driving in 
from the other side; the Secretary waved 
John to back out. John had no idea of 
letting a mail cart detain Mr. Blaine! 
He paid no attention, and drove the 
handsome bays up toward the steps, Mr. 
Secretary stooped down toward John, and 
told him to go back as he came in. Re- 
luctantly John backed out, and let the 
Government mail cart stop under the 
driveway, deliver the White House mail, 
and pass out. Mr. Blaine’s carriage had 
achance at last. Secretary Rusk was 
with Mr. Blaine, and asked him if he 
really allowed a little one- horse cart like 
that to stop his carriage. 

‘‘Why, certainly,”’ replied the Secre- 
tary of State. ‘*That is the United 
States mail. It always has the right of 
way.” 

MARGARET SPENCER. 
Washington, D. C., December, 1892. 


Love. 


BY MRS, J. P. W. 
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What lifts the gray gloom of unrest from care- 
stricken life ? 

Love.answering love, through calm or through 
strife ? 


HAT brings sweet rapture to lips, to eyes the warm fires? 
Only the answering of the heart’s true desires. 


What brings to the rounded cheeks pale hue, the 
bright glow ? 

The sight of some loved one, or his name spoken 
low ? 


What curtains the world in flashes of glorious light, 
And brings Heaven so near it can be clasped all tight 
With both hands, and a mortal 
Is as happy as the angels above ? 
Love, it is Love, only Love. 
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; shook back a 

tangle of gol- 

den-brown 

curls, and 

gave her 

fluffy bang a 

sweep from 

her forehead, 

and contem- 

plated Eckert Slocum with something sus- 
piciously like tears in her eyes. 

Her hand held a very pretty valentine 
of paper lace, and gilt, while on the 
table before her was spread a number of 
dainty devices of a like kind. 

Dorothy would be fifteen years old on 
the morrow, St. Valentine’s Day, and in 
all her young life no sorrow like this had 
come to her. Eckert Slocum, eleven 
years her senior, but her beloved friend 
and devout slave ever since she learned 
to walk alone, was leaning back in his 
chair, lazily, half smiling, and pretending 
not to see her tears. Dorothy winked 
very hard, then she said : 

‘¢ Are you going to marry her, Eck?”’ 

Ah, there was the secret of Dorothy’s 
tears. Eckert smiled. 

‘¢ And if I say—‘ yes, if I can, Dorothy,’ 
what would you say ?’”’ 

‘¢I do not like her,’’ said the child 
flatly. ‘She is older than you are, and a 
widow, and— 

‘¢ Rose was a widow when she married 
John Neill,’’ interposed Eckert. 

“‘Oh! but such a different kind of one. 
There are widows and widows,” sighed 
Dorothy. 

‘So I think now, Dolly. Rose was 
not the widow for me, but Mrs. Craw- 
shaw—isn’t she charming? So lovely and 
such an air of having lived to be ad- 
mired.”’ 

‘That is just what I do not like,” said 
Dorothy, looking over the valentines. 
“*T always feel as if I must look for the 
placard, ‘Do not handle.’ And she 
treated me so airily the day Rosamond 
gave her large reception.” 


‘¢ Ah, Dolly, I see you are fast becom- 
ing a woman—’’ began Eckert. 

‘¢ What do you expect me to become? 
Girls usually do become women, do they 
not?”’ returned the girl sharply. 

‘¢ Yes; but a jealous woman; beware 
of that, Dolly. Now I fancy you would 
not even admit that Mrs. Crawshaw is 
good looking.”’ 

‘¢T am zoa¢ foolish, Eckert,’’ said Dor- 
othy, proudly, ‘‘ but if she was twice as 
handsome as Cleopatra and Helen in one, 
she must be better bred than either. Did 
you hear what she said about me, when 
you brought her the ice?’”’ 

‘< Tsuppose she thought you a nice little 
girl,” said Eckert, carelessly, and leaning 
forward to light a cigarette as he spoke, 
but covertly watching Dorothy as he did 
so. 
‘¢ She said ‘ Who #s that child ?’”” said 

Dorothy, mimicking the tone so accurately 

that Eckert chuckled as he listened. 

‘« Well, what are you but a little foolish 
child—a precocious one, I grant, but still 
a child.” 

‘¢ But if she had only said the child— 
but ¢here/ you do not understand, and / 
cannot make you. And—and—are you 
going to marry her, Eckert ?”’ 

Eckert looked at the wistful eyes of the 
child he really loved better than anything 
else in the world, and wondered himself 
how he could bear to tease her; but she 
amused him so intensely, and he so en- 
joyed her moods of mischief, repentance, 
and shrewed little criticisms, that he could 
not resist ‘‘ bringing her out,” as he ex- 
pressed it. ‘‘I am going to see about It, 
my dear. There is always plenty of 
time.”’ 

“*T don’t know about that,’’ said Dolly, 
saucily. ‘‘ You are of/d enough to be mar- 
ried, and she is older. I heard her tell 
Rosamond she had rheumatism, some- 
where the other day, and you are turning 
gray. If you don’t marry soon, Eck, 
you may never get married.” 

‘©You promised to marry me yourself 
once upon a time, and you said you liked 
my mustache.”’ 
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“That was long ago,’’ said Dorothy, 
disdainfully. ‘1 was very young and 
small then. Now I am older—’’ 

“And wiser, I presume. Very well, 
young damsel, if you have changed your 
mind, why should not I?”’ 

“T tell you what I’ll do, Eck,’’ she 
sid, eagerly, ‘‘I’ll promiseto marry you 
in four years if you won’t marry Mrs. 
Crawhaw.”’ 

Eckert threw himself back in his chair, 
and roared with laughter. 

“ Now don't laugh—don’t ! Is it a bar- 
gin? I do not think I like you very much, 
but I cannot bear to see you thrown away 
on her,”’ said Dolly, magnanimously. 

“See here, Dorothy, little girl, serious- 
ly, 1 hope you will not propose to any one 
else as you have to me.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t Anow anybody else as I 
do you Eckert.’’ 

“True. But what a darling little goose 
youare. Come, let me put up and 
address these valentines for you—and let 
us talk of something else.”’ 

“But you have not told me it is not 
true, that you will not marry her.’’ 


“Suppose I say I do not know myself 


whether I shall or not. It depends 
largely upon the lady. If she says ‘ no,’ 
of course I shall not marry her.” 

“Oh!’’ said Dolly, blankly, as if this 
idea had never occurred to her. Then, 
after a moment’s reflection, she said, 
“Dut she will not say no.” 

A little silence fell during which Eck- 
ert put the valentines in the envelopes 
and addressed them. ‘Then, as Dorothy 
had a knotty problem to unravel, she got 
her arithmetic, and together they went 
over the problem until it was clear to her. 
Morethan once, however, Eckert caught 
her eyes fixed on him wistfully. As he 
arose to depart, she said: ‘‘I suppose 
you will never help me with my lessons 
afterward.” 

“After what ?’’ he asked, quite for- 
getting their conversation. 

“ After you are married.”’ 

“Oh, no. I shall have to stay home 
aid sew patchwork, and learn the crazy 
fitch. Isn’t that what good husbandsdo?”’ 

“You are always making fun of me.” 

“Well, good-bye, little one. Tell 

ond I called, and that I shall prob- 
ibly be in this evening sometime.” 
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‘‘Good-bye,”” said Dorothy, soberly. 
And as Eckert departed he thought a 
little remorsefully of his having teased, 
instead of being honest with the little 
maiden, who loved him fondly. 

Eckert Slocum was a distant cousin of 
the Wenstowes; Rosamond, Dolly’ssister, 
had married Eckert Slocum’s best friend, 
John Neill. John Neill had been left 
executor of the estate of Mr. Hinsdale, 
Rosamond’s first husband, and also guar- 
dian of Dorothy. 

Eckert had been somewhat in love with 
Rosamond Anisdale, but when John Neill 
won her, Eckert became the friend of the 
family, and as all of them were very fond 
of him, with his odd bachelor habits and 
humorous peccadillos, he came and went 
as he pleased. His devotion to Dorothy 
had somewhat spoiled that young woman 
who had grown to look upon him as her 
special slave. 

Sometimes John Neill shook his head, 
sometimes gave way to down right dis- 
pleasure at the pranks and adventures of 
Dorothy and her friend. But as John 
loved Dorothy very tenderly himself, she 
usually wound him about her finger as she 
did the others, and left him speechless 
before her sweet, meek repentance, or 
imperturbable sang froid. 

‘‘ He never thought about it being my 
birthday to-morrow,’’ said Dorothy, 
mournfully, as she looked at the neat pile 
he had made of her valentines. ‘‘ And I 
was so in hopes he would take me to the 
park for a drive. I 2nuew it would come, 
but I did not want ## to bea woman like 
that, horrid, stuck-up thing ! Oh, dear.’’ 

And then this foolish little girl let drop 
a number of tears, that would have wrung 
Eckert’s heart had he seen them. 

‘“‘ How quiet Dorothy has been to- 
night,’’ said John Neill to his wife, that 
evening, as Dorothy left the room to re- 
tire fully half an hour beyond her usual 
time. She had pleaded to stay, but was 
so quiet, watching the clock and listening 
eagerly for the door bell, that John 
missed her merry prattle. 

‘¢She does seem rather quiet. I think 
she is a little tired,’’ said Rosamond. 
‘¢ Have you seen Eckert to day? He was 
to have seen me this afternoon about a lit- 
tle surprise for Dorothy to-morrow. She 
will be fifteen years old.”’ 
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‘‘T had not forgotten. Eckert secured 
the pony I wanted, and he has selected 
a very graceful little cart. I saw them 
to-night. I have been expecting Eckert 
all the evening; he was to report just 
when he could bring the little turn-out 
up town to-morrow.”’ 

‘¢That must be Eckert now,’’ said Mrs. 
Neill, as the servant ushered some one in 


. the hall. 


It proved to be no one else, and ra- 
diant with satisfaction, Eckert came to 
tell them of all he had accomplished in 
Dorothy’s behalf. He laughingly re- 
counted his conversation with Dorothy 
that afternoon, and John Neill looked 
vexed. Both his wife and Eckert stole 
amused glances into his stern face, and 
then smiled at one another. Finally 
John spoke: 

‘¢T must warn you Eckert, that to tease 
a child of Dorothy’s sensitive nature, is 
dangerous work. I cannot understand 
how you can want to cruelly hurt so lov- 
ing a heart.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t put it so strongly, John,”’ said 
Eckert, flushing. ‘‘It was all fun, and 
Dorothy should really be kept from hear- 
ing drawing-room gossip, if she is going 
to repeat it in this pleasant fashion.’’ 

‘¢ That is true enough,’ said John. 
‘¢T wonder where she heard the report of 
your engagement ?’’ 

‘‘It was genuine news to me. Do you 
know anything about it, Rose ?’’ asked 
Eckert. 

‘‘Not I. But a number of the ladies 
met here this morning to discuss some 
theatricals, and Dorothy came from her 
lessons while they were here. I was out 
of the room some of the time.’’ 

“That accounts for it, for Dorothy 
said it was Mrs. Empson told Annie 
Morgan,’’ said Eckert, and then adroitly 
turned the conversation to other matters. 

Meantime Dorothy had stolen down- 
stairs when she heard Eckert’s voice. 
She had not undressed, but had lingered, 
hoping to see him, thinking he surely 
would not forget her birthday, or the 
drive she usually took with him. 

As she came into the hall she saw on 
the table three packages. Two of them 
were daintily done up in large cream-col- 
ored envelopes; the third was a brown 
envelope. Two were addressed, and, as 








VALENTINE. 









Dorothy glanced at them she saw that one 
bore the legend: ‘* Mrs. Dorothea Cray. 
shaw, 248 West Forty-third street.” 
Dorothy stood for a moment in dumb 
amazement and wrath, that Eckert’s 
widow should bear her name. She knew 
Eckert was in the library and had laid 
these packages down. 

She picked up the dainty missive, and, 
as it was unsealed, she peeped into the 
creamy envelope. A _ beautifully hand- 
painted sachet revealed itself. The sec- 
ond package was sealed,. and not aé- 
dressed. Dorothy turned it over, but her 
eyes were fascinated by the package for 
Mrs. Crawshaw. Suddenly she picked 
up the other plain brown package. She 
looked in the envelope, which was u. 
sealed ; a smile came over her pretty face. 
Then her eyes sparkled, her color rose. 

Quick as thought the contents of the 
brown envelope found its way into the 
creamy envelope, and she sealed it; then 
putting the sachet into the brown e- 
velope, she sealed that. Then carefully 
laying them as she found them, Dorothy 
sped up-stairs. 

I doubt if she said her prayers that 
night ; but she felt quite sure if Mrs. Crav- 
shaw received the contents of the envelope 
she would not marry Eckert Slocum. 

The poor child tossed about restlessly 
all night, however, and awoke with 4 
sense of guilt the next morning. 

At an early hour the pony and cat 
were driven to the door by Eckert Slocum, 
and presented as her brother-in-law’ gift 
Dorothy was wild with delight, and a: 
most forgot her own iniquity in her rap 
ture over driving Eckert to the pat 
instead of spinning along behind his 
horses. She found, moreover, that she 
was to have a holiday, and lunch with 
Eckert down-town. After which they 
would all dine at Mr. Neill’s and go 
the theatre. 

It was nearly four o’clock, and Dorothy 
had dressed herself for the pretty dinner, 
to which she was permitted to ask two of 
three of her friends, when suddenly she 
remembered all she had done the 
before to disconcert Eckert’s plans. As 
she came into the library in her best blae 
gown, Eckert had called her to him, and 
put on her neck a pretty gold chain 
locket. 
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“‘This is for my Valentine,’’ he said, 
fondly, ‘‘and I want to tell my dear 
little friend how foolishly I teased her 
last night.” 

‘©QOh, Eckert !’’ began Dorothy, and 
then stopped, blushing quietly. 

‘¢ Well?” 

‘‘Oh! I’ve done something so dread- 
ful.” 

‘‘You have? What do you mean?” 

‘«Oh, dear! you are so good to me, 
and I—” Dorothy stopped, looking ready 
to cry. 

‘Tell me what have you done,”’ said 
Eckert, and drew her down onto the arm 
of the chair beside him. She put her 
arms about his neck, and hid her face on 
his shoulder. 

‘‘There, there, Dolly, dear, what is 
it? Iknow I teased you about my supposed 
engagement to Mrs. Crawshaw. It is all 
humbug, and I was a silly fellow; John 
said so. Now, what awful revenge have 
you taken?” 

‘Last night those packages,’’ said 
Dolly, in stifled gasps. 

‘« What of them?’’ 

‘You left them in the hall.” 

c Yes.’’ 

“‘T saw them, and I—I—did want 
to shock Mrs. Crawshaw, and—and—I 
changed them.” 

‘‘They were just alike,’’ said Eckert, 
hastily, but changing countenance a lit- 
tle. ‘I promised to get one for Mrs. 
Crawshaw to send her niece. They were 
exactly alike.”’ 

‘**No—no—I took the thing out, and— 
and—I sent Mrs. Crawshaw the porous 
plaster!" 

‘The devil you did!’ Eckert must 
be pardoned if this announcement made 
him forget himself. He rose from his 
seat looking more angry than Dorothy 
had ever seen him. She stood, turning 
i and white, ready to sink through the 

oor. 

‘*T'll go to her and tell her, Eckert.’’ 

“You won’t do anything of the kind. 
By jove this is hard. And I wrote a note 
with it, hoping she would find it as at- 
tractive as she anticipated. Heavens! 
was there ever such a scrape. Good 
gracious child, what shall I do to you! ” 

He let his hand fall on her shoulder as 
he spoke, and to his infinite dismay, she 
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burst into tears, sobbing so pitifully, he 
fain gathered her into his arms and strove 
to comfort her. As he soothed her the 
servant brought in the last mail delivery. 

‘‘A letter for Miss Winstowe,’’ said 
Samuel, pausing in the dusk of the room, 
for the gas had not been lighted yet, and 
since he only had a grim response from 
Eckert, Samuel proceeded to light the 
lamps and gas jets, revealing Dorothy a 
miserable little heap of blue cashmere, 
in a huge armchair, Eckert standing 
gloomily beside her. 

« Some more valentines Miss, Ireckon,”’ 
said Samuel, kindly approaching the child. 

Dorothy reached for them indifferently, 
when suddenly she sat up eagerly. 

‘‘Why that looks—open that one, 
Eckert,’’ she cried, taking up a creamy 
envelope. 

Eckert did as she bade him, just as 
Mrs. Neill entered the room. 

Dorothy drew out the contents, and 
then with a little scream of horror and 
delight, waved under Eckert’s nose a 
porous plaster. ‘I got it; oh! Eckert, 
Iam so glad. But how did it happen? 
Tell me quick. You knew it all along! 
Oh, you mean, miserable creature to let 
me cry—”’ 

‘¢«Stop, stop, Dolly! I be hanged if 
I see myself. Yes, I do. Hold om a 
minute. What a fool I was not to re- 
member. 


I lost the package I meant to 
send you just like the one | intended for 
Mrs. Crawshaw. But, rather than have 
you miss having it, I told tke office boy 
to address this one to you, putting it in a 
new envelope. The ninny sent the plas- 


ter just the same. And then I sent him 
out for another for Mrs. Crawshaw, since 
she commissioned me to get it.’’ 

‘‘And the rea/ valentine, in the brown 
envelope, where is é# gone, Eck.?” 
cried Dorothy, now radiant with mirth. 

‘¢ To poor Aunt Rose, who asked me 
to send it for her lame back. Oh! Dolly, 
Dolly, you'll be the death of me yet!” 

‘¢ What is all this about, may I ask?” 
said Mrs. Neill, as Eckert and Dorothy 
gave vent to peal after peal of laughter. 

‘‘T hope, Eck.—it will prove as at- 
tract—” Dorothy’s gasping laughter 
concealed the rest of the quotation, while 
Eckert gave her a gentle shaking. 

When they both calmed down, they 
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told Mrs. Neill the story, on condition 
she would not reveal it to her husband. 
It is safe to say, however, that John Neill 
heard the whole adventure before he slept 
that night, and had it from Eckert him- 
self, as ‘‘ Dorothy’s latest.”’ 

As Dorothy said good night to Eckert, 
a very contented and happy little girl, 
she said, gravely : 

*«]’ve made up my mind, Eck., not to 
care who you may marry hereafter.”’ 

‘* You speak as if I married once or 
twice a year,’’ said Eckert; has it been 
a periodical trouble to you up to’ this 
time?’ 

‘‘T wish you wouldn’t use such long 
words,” plaintively. ‘‘ No—I never felt 
anxious about it before.”’ 

‘Thank you; I hope you never will 


again. I shall always ask your permis. 
sion, humbly, before I fall in love.” 

‘Oh! will you? How nice!” cried 
Dorothy. 

‘¢ Perhaps you would like to select the 
widow, maiden, or spinster; in which 
case you might label her ‘ Eckert’s own.’ 
Wouldn’t that be a good idea?” 

‘‘What a big goose you are. I tell 
you what I sha// do, I mean to roll this 
up,” holding up the plaster, ‘‘ and tie it 
with blue ribbon and hang it over my 
bureau, and when you tease me I'll look 
at it and—”’ 

‘¢Remember Dorothy’s valentine,” 
said Eckert, with such a comical expres- 
sion that Dorothy ran laughing up the 
stairway, to throw a kiss merrily from her 
finger-tips as she disappeared. 


©, the Light Wind from the Southland. 


BY L. R. 


BAKER, 


YOU loved me truly, Willie, 
For your dear lips told me so; 

Kiss for kiss I gave you, Willie, 
In the dreamy long ago. 


I have never in the moonlight 
Stood with restless, happy heart, 
Since my head sank on your bosom, 
And you vowed we ne’er should part. 


But a light wind from the Southland 
Blew a lock of -golden hair, 

And you came and told me, Willie, 
How the words sighed through the air! 


Low I bowed my head and listened, 
Frightened lest my wounded heart 
Should cry out in startled anguish 


At the sudden, 


But I raised my quivering lashes— 
O the pain you’ll never know, 

As I called you drother, Willie, 
Blessed your love and bade you go. 


cruel dart. 


And the light wind from the South!and, 
Willie, has it brought you truth ? 
Has it glorified and ripened 
The fair promises of youth ? 


O the light wind from the Southland, 
Willie, bitter tears will flow— 

Would that I had clasped you closer, 
Never, never, let you go. 
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HE large car- 
riage lumber- 
ed up to the 
hotel door on 
a bright morn- 
ing shortly 
after our ex- 
cursion to 
Pike’s Peak, 
and a merry 
party hastened 
out and clam- 
bered into the 
comfortable 

vehicle. How cool and refreshing was the 
morning air as we eagerly inhaled it! 
We looked about us with delight. Our 
toad led us between hedges of green over 
which the wild clematis had closely 
twined. 

All was fresh and beautiful as we bowled 
along over the hard roads. Abouta mile 
and a half from Manitou we turned into 


a narrow lane leading to the Garden of 


the Gods. Why this curious park has 
been called the Garden of the Gods is a 
question one scarce can answer. It is said 
that Helen Hunt Jackson—‘‘H. H.”— 
the gifted western authoress and poet 
named it Garden of the Gods, some years 
ago, in preference of the ‘‘ Devil’s Brick- 
yard,”’ which it was at that time called. 

And really, when one contemplates 
these marvelous formations due to the 
wear of water or mighty upheaval (?), 
with a little stretch of the imagination 
he could revel in the thoughts of the gods, 
the genii of the garden, engaged in piling 
up these huge, red masses of stone. 

The entrance from Manitou leads us by 
Balance Rock, an immense boulder of 
peculiar red sandstone, weighing some 
three hundred tons, very large at the top, 
but which tapers down until it rests on a 
harrow apex, looking as though it might 
be, without difficulty, pushed over by the 
touch of a child’s wee hand. 

This stands on the summit of a hill, and 
one fairly gasps as the view from this 
point meets his gaze. Behind us towers 
the grand old mountains—Pike’s Peak, a 
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mass of rocks and snow, and on the left 
the purple-shadowed Cheyenne Mountain. 
Before us stretches acres and acres of 
rocks, of various shapes and forms, heaped 
about in picturesque confusion. 

We drive among them. Here are a 
group of toad-stools; here a plump sand- 
stone toad; there the American eagle, 
and, near by, an unsuspecting duck, Here 
is the Lady of the Garden, the Bear and 
the Seal, the Three Graces, Mother 
Grundy,—all .of red sandstone and 
strongly resembling the objects for which 
they were named. To the right are the 
Cathedral Spires—tall, graceful and point- 
ing heavenward. 

We pass rapidly in and among these 
wonderful rocks, and halt at the Gateway 
through which we are to make our exit, 
after a half-hour in fairy-land, into the 
ordinary world again. This is the most 
imposing formation of all. Rising to a 
height of three hundred and thirty feet, 
and fifty two feet apart, the two carnelian- 
colored sandstone tablets present an im- 
pressive and overpowering sight. Truly 
the forces which constructed these marvel- 
ous, massive piles, must have been great. 

We draw a deep breath as we leave this 
enchanted spot and turn for one farewell 
glance at the silent garden. The sun’s 
rays touch the gleaming rocks making 
them glow with an almost unearthly radi- 
ance, which, in contrast with the deep 
green and purple of the distant mountains 
and the dazzling blue of the skies above, 
form a picture of wondrous and wierd 
beauty. Involuntarily we exclaim: ‘Oh, 
God ! how wonderful are Thy works! !” 

The ‘‘Ohs!” and ‘‘ahs!” and ‘I 
wonders !’’ of our eager party continue 
as we pass briskly across country to the 
Cheyenne Cafions, about eight miles 
away. ‘The ride had not been startling. 
Ever before us in the distance were the 
mountains ; but the prairies must be crossed 
ere we reached their rugged sides. Still, 
the pure air and the warm sunshine made 
even the level road seem beautiful. 

Before we make our pilgrimage to 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s (H. H.) grave, we 
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proceed to explore North Cheyenne 
Cafion, which is not as extensively known 
as its sister—the South Cafion. We find 
here a wild and romantic road, upon one 
side of which, the tumbling, turbulent 
mountain stream dashes along, and on the 
other, jagged rocks uplift their sombre 
heads. The dense foliage of the trees 
keeps the way in semi-shadow, although 
here and there the sunlight streams 
through, making the effect of light and 
shadow beyond the power of description. 
Part of the road is so narrow that rock 
and bush brush closely together, and the 
trees bend lovingly over it all. 

“ We meet at the entrance to South 
Caofin after awhile, and gaze thought- 
fully into the mysteries beyond, which 
are screened from our glance by the 
‘¢ Pijlars of Hercules ’’—those stern rock 
sentinels that guard well the last resting 
place of Helen Hunt. Even the arrival 
of the durros which are to bear us safely 
up the steep ascent, fail to excite amuse- 
ment. 

We are almost as solemn as the little 
beasts upon which we are soon mounted. 
Then the procession moves. Past the 
Pillars of Hercules, which frown down 
upon us as if resenting our intrusion, up, 
ever upward, in single file, we are borne 
by our sure-footed friends. The silence 
grows heavy, the grandeur of the scene 
awful, the trail steeper. 

Half way up we gaze spell-bound hun. 
dreds of feet below us where the Seven 
Falls dash down over the rocks with 
splash and swing. ‘The foaming waters 
look like a silver rope. By the side of 
these falls, steep steps are constructed 
which one can climb. Directly across 
from where we stand, can be seen the en- 
trance to a cave in the rocks. How black is 
the darkness which greets our eager eyes ! 
What is hidden within that mountain 
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cave? Alas, no one knows, for the 
yawning cavern is beyond our reach! 

We continue our ascent. The trail 
winds about, in and among the trees. We 
are fatigued—wearied by the steepness of 
the climb and burdened with the weight 
of solemn thought. But we have reached 
the top! With one bound our Jdurros 
gain the level, and, in a moment, we have 
dismounted at the grave of Helen Hunt. 

Silently, with heads uncovered, we be- 
hold it! It is truly a beautiful resting 
place. Surrounded by trees whose ncod- 
ding branches whisper o’er her lowly bed, 
lies the body of a woman who loved this 
spot exceedingly well. Here she spent 
many hours—yea, days—in sweet com- 
munion with nature. Here she wrote 
her matchless descriptions of her native 
mountains, and here she dreamed many 
happy hours away. 

‘* Lay me away on the old Cheyenne 
Mountain,’’ had been her request. ‘Let 
each one who visits my grave, place two 
stones upon it, and take but one away,” 
wasalsohercommand. Therefore, over her 
is being piled an ever-increasing mound 
of stones. At her head stands a sturdy 
pine tree, on whose bark are the letters ‘‘H. 
H.,’’ cut by Mrs. Jackson’s own hand. 

Reverently we stand on this hallowed 
spot. Then after drinking of the crystal 
waters of the beautiful spring near by, 
from which she was wont to drink, and 
which is called Helen’s Spring, we 
silently wend our way down the mountain, 
just as the evening shadows are gathering, 
and the cool evening breeze sings a 
lullaby over her grave. 

There is nothing that touches a more 
tender chord in the heart than the story 
of the beautiful life and writings of this 
well-beloved woman; nor yet anything 
more impressive than a pilgrimage to the 
final resting place of Helen Hunt. 








Marjorie Lee. 


BY MARGARET SPENCER. 


Il. 





hi 
~ WO tired girls sat on 
the divan that night 
in a pretty chamber, 
and talked. Jennie 
flung their soft cash- 
mere wrappers out of 
the closet, and said, 
“Oh, goodness, 
Mudge! Put it on; there it is! I’m 
sick of this best gown, and I’m so worn 
out !”” 

She took from her hair the long golden 
pins, shook the black mantle around her, 
and leaned against half a dozen pillows, 
while her cousin quietly shook out her 
pretty white gown, and tied the ribbons 
of her wrapper at the throat. 

‘Now, Marjorie Lee! I want you to 
tell me exactly what you think! I want 
to know if you've had a splendid time, 
and how you like society, and how you 
think it would benefit mankind in general 
for you to devote your time and talents 
that way.’’ 

While she talked, Jennie went over to 
the dressing table for her hair-brush, 
pushed her cousin up from the pillows, 
unbraided her long yellow hair, and 
brushed it vigorously. 

“I don’t know, Jennie, dear, how it 
would seem to me. It is very different 
from my life, and looks like play; a kind 
of fairy tale—all pleasure and no good to 
come of it.’’ 

“Nothing of the sort. I don’t see 
anything so dreadful in being ‘charming, 
sweet, beautiful, ready of wit, and 
bright of spirit!’ Indeed, I regard myself 
quite a privileged person to be a young 

y of general interest to all the old 
bachelors; the bashful, aspiring boys; 
the bowed down in heart; middle-aged 
widowers. Then these weary public ser- 
vants of Uncle Sam’s, diversion they must 
have, and they so depend on us for tend- 
€mess and care.’’ 

Marjorie laughed merrily, and reached - 

th arms up to the saucy chatterbox, 
and gave her a good hug. ‘But is it 
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always good for them, Jennie, to receive 
so much attention, and good for you?” 

Jennie actually looked sober, stepped 
in front of the fire, rapped the back of 
her ivory-handled brush on the mantle, 
and said nervously : 

‘¢ Of course that might be a dangerous 
pastime to some, but its all over with me, 
you know, long ago. Dear old Dick! 
bless him! Oh!’ and bang went the 
brush, for emphasis, on the hearth. ‘‘I 
do love him so! and I’m going to wait 
for him forty years, if he wants me to. I 
haven't much faith in his silver mine ; but 
I’ve faith in Dick/ and if he kept a pea- 
nut stand and wanted me to marry him, 
I'd do it in a minute!’”’ 

‘¢ Would you live on peanuts?” gasped 
Marjorie, for laughing. 
‘¢ Yes, Miss Lee! 

together ! ’’ 

Marjorie was familiar with her little 
cousin’s love story. She, too, believed in 
the far away Dick, and fully understood 
the loving sincerity and faithfulness of both. 
Many anevening, inthetwilight,had Jenny 
been discove’ed with wet cheeks and sad 
eyes, blotting innumerable sheets of paper 
to be sent westward; but her aggresive 
tongue ; her all pervading brightness was 
asafe shelter for Dick’s absence. She was 
never done with the devices and plans 
and merry surprises for her friends. 

‘*You are exactly rignt, Jennie,’’ Mar- 
jorie said tenderly, as she tucked the 
small dark head down on her own 
shoulder ; ‘‘that’s just the true way todo. 
For love—one would sacrifice anything ; 
but—”’ with a long sigh—‘‘ I have dedi- 
cated myself to work. God has given me 
one taleat—God, and my dear mother 
—my own dear mother! Music 
will be my husband, and my lit- 
tle children. Oh! I'll find them 
all over the world, Jénnie. Not one fam- 
ily, but many, and I shall give them com- 
fort, and cheer, and rest, and pleasure, 
and religion, for music is the spirit of holi- 
ness, and there is nospeech hor language 
that can tell the old, old story, like the 
voice of song, or praise !”’ 


Peanuts and love 
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‘«There you go! perfectly daft on 
music! I love it myself, and am willing 
to agree with you that heavenly strains 
soothe the savage, as papa says, and that 
Sunday-schools are led straight into the 
pearly gates by Moody and Sankey 
hymns! I can tell you more than you 
ever dreamed of about the good music 
does in this weary world, but I do object 
to a pretty girl of twenty being a crank.”’ 

**T’ve only just begun to be a crank, 
Jennie. Wait till I’ve studied three 
years in Germany.”’ 

‘You needn’t laugh, Mudgie, I’m in 
dead earnest now. Because you have 
this gift and the good Lord has been 
lavish with talents and beauty in your 
one girlish self, why must you cheat your 
heart to feed your voice? You mean to 
starve the best part of you ‘to grow’ the 
rest. Let them grow strong together. 
I’m not much on philosophy, but I be- 
lieve your Creator meant to give you a 
home, and home ties and /ove. He 
didn’t skip a century when you were 
made. You live in this, and are no more 
able to live an alien and a stranger in 
foreign lands than J.”’ 

*¢ But, Jennie, I’m not to be an alien 
and a stranger. I will find girls like my- 
self studying and working, and how can 
I be lonely or alone with every hour filled 
and overflowing with music?”’ . 

‘*Well, I am amazed at your sensible 
father. And Id as soon think of St. Paul 
himself making a mistake as Aunt Judith.” 

‘*She don’t think it right for my 
father to let me sing in public. She don’t 
object to a choir, but for concerts or the 
stage, she can’t be reconciled. But we 
must go to sleep, Marjorie, this minute, 
stage or no stage. I don’t want all of 
Washington to think you a fright, and— 
you’re fast asleep, I do believe. But 
Marjorie’s blue eyes were not shut, nor 
were her thoughts dulled. She was not 
questioning Jennie’s logic. She simply 
craved knowledge, as the flower craves 
light. Her soul blossomed i:to song as 
the bud into a rose; but the drudgery 
and routine work she had not learned to 
count. Her dreams, fancies, theories 
and /oves, would of course be the full, 
glorious voice of song. 

Bachelors are not expected to dream of 
the New Year, nor of the one hundred 
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and nine pretty girls who offered the 
coffee and cakes, especially the average 
bachelor of the Capital. They are sup. 
posed to think wholly on ‘bills and 
measures,’’ legal documents, and gov- 
ernment affairs, land grants, mines, fine 
investments, diplomacy, investigations, 
and dinners, brilliant lobbyings and new 
schemes. 

They do take pretty women to the 
opera, and give wonderous sums to insti- 
tutions; buy gorgeous bouquets for the 
handsome wives of brother members at 
whose choice dinners and charming 
evenings they are such favorites ! 

Usually, they are in demand. Yet that 
has its pathetic side. Mr. Lathrop had 
found this out. It was only one o’clock. 
The servants must have had New Year's 
evening out. The gas burned low; the 
hum of voices on the street, the roll of 
carriages up and down the avenue, 
sounded tiresome. He met some friends 
in the smoking-room as he came in. They 
asked him to join in a game of billiards, 
and take a drink. 

‘*No,’’ said Senator Baker. ‘‘ Well, 
what do you say to a game of cards? 
Let’s go up to Rosecran’s room and have 
some of his good stories. A fellow don’t 
want to turn in New Year’s night so 
early.”’ 

‘‘No, thanks, Baker, I’m tired, and 
have a letter to get into the morning 
mail. Good-night, old fellow. Had a 
pleasant day ?” 

‘‘Confoundedly pleasant! Wife and 
children a thousand miles away, and I 
unable to get home for the holidays. You 
bachelors are happy wretches! Don’t 
know any better.” Senator Baker 
knocked the ashes off from his cigar, 
viciously, and added: ‘‘ Mother Goose 
rhymes fairly rang in my ears all day, 
while I was doing the drawing-room act— 
hang it all—and wondering what those 
irrepressible youngsters of mine were 
doing. So, instead of being at home, like 
a Christian gentleman, here I am, likea 
tramp, trying to kill time, and bore some 
other pgor devil !”’ 

Mr. Lathrop was obliged to laugh, but 
good-nights were said, and he reachet 
the elevator in time to be informed it 
had s‘opped for the night. He cli 
four flights of stairs, wondering if the 
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ood Puritans ever lived ina hotel, and 
if they did, how was it sanctified to them 
as a means of grace. 

Never had Mr. Lathrop felt a greater 
distaste for the noise and confusion of 
ahotel than now. He wondered why he 
stayed at Willard’s anyway. He had 
lived there before he came to Congress; 
brought law cases before the Supreme 
Court, and had found it jolly, and in- 
teresting there. His old friend, Davies, 
had begged him to stay with them—a 
large house and small family. He never 
thought much about it—but a hotel was 
more convenient. Singular—how a man 
could be contented, in a cheerless room 
like that; good enough, too; good furni- 
ture, and a good carpet. Some nice 
things on the bureau—his mother sent 
them to him; but, the whole air of the 
place was absolutely duil and lifeless. 

‘What a queer shimmer that white 
dress had! Odd stuff; unlike the white 
gowns of the other young ladies ; sort of 
clinging, graceful and careless. She 
wore my roses; suppose they were all she 
had. A stranger here; and it is just as 
well she is, too. The empty-headed 
society man of this place would hardly 
understand a girl like Marjorie Lee. 
Curious way she has of answering, Com- 
pliments fall flat—somehow ; hum—one 
fancies—’’ A long breath, and the Hon. 
Henry Alexander Lathrop noticed that 
the Evening Star was a week old, and that 
the paper was upside down; and his room 
bitterly cold. He seemed to see head 
lines in big letters: ‘* Lathrop, the mem- 
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ber from——., softening of the brain ! 


IV. 


The charity concert was to be given 


February 2d. It was for the benefit of 
the Newsboys’ Home, and was to be a 
great event among the society people, 
who were interested in raising easily, a 
large sum of money. Jennie was on the 
musical committee. 

The largest ball-room at the Capital 
was offered by one of our wealthy diplo- 
mats, and young and old contributed 
decorations, time and work. Jack was 
man.of all-work, and the leading tenor. 
Marjorie was the leeding soprano, and a 
host in herself. Professor Kraemer, the 


musical director and first violinist? 
‘‘loaned’’ his orchestra and himself; 
toward the worthy cause. 

The morning rehearsels were held in 
the charming library of Mr. Davie’s house, 
in honor of ‘‘ Miss Lee,’’ and her non- 
residence at the Capital. 

Jack was not analyzing himself, all 
these golden days, as he sang away the 
bright mornings with Marjorie. Her face 


looked to him a picture of wonderful light —_. 


and color; herself an unwritten song, 
that some day must thrill the world! 
Her future must be only success and 
triumph ; she could no more help but sing, 
than the birds, and sang just like them, 

The concert preparations went forward 
with many demonstrations of interest and 
approval. The most worldly minded, 
felt it to be a good thing, and a rare 
musical treat. Two good things. 

Besides to be generous, was to be popu- 
lar. 

One afternoon Marjorie and Jack were 
rehearsing the more difficult passages of a 
duet. The sun came in at the western 
windows, a flood of light. It touched the 
white forehead and the blue eyes of the 
sweetest singer, and her yellow hair shone 
with brightness. The door opened, and 
Mr. Lathrop came in with Jennie. They 
stood in the hall and quietly listened, 
unheard by the singers. 

There was such a joy in Marjorie’s face, 
such rapture and peace; like a child, 
when the silken lashes droop a bit, and 
the whole heart wonders away into a land 
beyond the knowledge of the older folks. 
A land more divine than human. 

That look puzzled Mr. Lathrop, and 
he said to himself :—‘‘ I’ve heard sweet 
voices before to-day, and seen lovely, fair, 


-young girls; but this child is different. 


That privileged Jack! Looks as if he 
were about to be translated! Well, they 
are both very young, both fond of music, 
both—well—she’s not the sort of a girl 
for him! Anybody could see that. But, 
if they can be happy together, who cares? 
Happiness is the main thing, I suppose. 
Girls are rather out of my line, but Joe 
Davies expects'me, as an old family friend, 
to do the square thing by his guests, and 
their folks, and of course I mean to,”’ 

The duett was done. Jack and Mar- 
jorie looked into each other’s eyes, as 
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though every creature in heaven, and on 
earth, and under the earth, had joined 
them in that song. 

Mr. Lathrop and Jennie clapped their 
hands, and the singers turned toward 
them suddenly. 

Jack sprang for his hat, and passed it 
quickly. 

‘* Professionals always demand ‘big 
money,’ ladies and gentlemen !”’ 

Jennie turned to Mr. Lathrop and said, 
mockingly : 

** Now, don’t you wish you could sing ? 
What a glorious basso you would be! 
Faust should be given for the benefit of 
poor, broken: down singers ; and I’d have 
a fund started at once. Think how big 
it would have grown when Miss Lee 
retires from public life. 

Marjorie for Marguerite, Jack as the 
divine tenor Faust, and Mr. Lathrop— 
Mephisto !”’ 

‘¢ You are a dreadful girl, Miss Jennie, 
to torture me so,’’ replied Mr. Lathrop, 
merrily. ‘It’s bad enough to know one’s 
lack of talent, without your suggestions. 
See how forgiving I am. Please accept 
these violets, Miss Jennie; and didn’t I 
bring them just in time for the prima 
donna, too?’’ 

Majorie took the little bunch of purple 
violets from Mr. Lathrop’s hand. She 
pinned them carefully to the bosom of 
her dress and said : 

‘** | wonder why everybody loves violets? 
When I have roses I alwayssay: Oh, they 
are the most perfect flower—and the 
dearest on earth! But I do believe I love 
purpte violets best! ’’ 

Her cheeks were red, and her eyes 
bright with the pleasure of songs, and 
friends and—violets. 

‘‘A very suitable flower, Miss Marjorie, 
for you to choose as your own,”’ said 
Jack. ‘* You know that was the talisman 
of France. It was Bonaparte’s signal of 
success—and his coronal robe was em- 
broidered in Parmese violets.”’ 

‘*Well done, Jack! Considerable 
history for you! I know that story my- 
self,’’ said Jennie. 

‘¢ Did you ever hear it Miss Marjorie?” 
asked Mr. Lathrop, as they had grouped 
themselves around the piano. 

‘¢ Never; only that the violet was much 
beloved by Italians and the French. I 


often think I will live in the violet country 
myself soon. But tell me how it came to 
be Bonaparte’s favorite flower ?”’ 

‘*It brought him the news of his com- 
ing greatness in 1794, I think. Am I 
right, Miss Jennie? My history is rather 
poor. I remember it was at the close of 
the Revolution. The great Convention 
was in session. Barras, the leader, 
was in despair; the Republic was lost, 
and France, mighty France, was to loose 
her high place among nations, 

‘Barras left the great, crowded hall 
for a little rest and thought. He loved 
a woman who was very beautiful, patri- 
otic and well born. He went to her house, 
and together they talked over the danger. 

‘««< We have no leader, Chesamine,’ he 
said. ‘The end has come!’ 

‘« She replied— 

‘¢¢QOh, no! never despair. The good 
God will send us one!’ 

‘¢ Then they sat a long time in silence. 
At last she asked : 

‘¢*Where is that droll little man you 
presented to me at Madame de Stael’s the 
other evening. That little Corsican. ‘He 
had brains, and courage, too !’ 

‘¢¢ Par Dieu'’ Barrassaid, as hesprang 
to his feet. ‘ Belle amie, you have given 
me a thought that may save France!’ 

‘¢ He wrote a little note to ‘ The General 
of Brigade, Napoleon Bonaparte.’ 

‘« The small, pale-faced man appeared an 
hour later before Barras, who said— 

‘¢¢T will present you before the Conven- 
tion. You are our last hope.’ 

‘¢¢T am aware of the terrible condition 
of France. I willtry; and I am accus- 
tomed to succeed, sir.’ 

‘¢ The little man, five feet two in statue, 
gray eyes and banged hair, left the room. 
Barras recalled him, and said: 

‘««T will send you the result as soon as 
possible.’’ 

‘¢ Bonaparte answered :—‘It must be 
all or nothing.’ 

‘<Just then a little girl came up to them 
with her basket full of fragrant violets. 
Barras bought a bunch for the beautiful 
woman whom he loved. The little man’s 
eyes softened, and he said: ‘ How they 
remind me of home,’ and he, too, bought 
a bunch of purple violets. 

‘A quick movement of Barras’ hand, 
and he said: ‘Go to the salon of Madame 
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—— and remain there till ten. If I 
succeed for you, she-will send you a violet.’ 

«The young Corsican walked the floor 
of the empty salon from seven till nine. 
The clock struck as aservant handed him 
a note from the madame. He tore it 
open; there was one, single violet.” 

“How beautiful!’’ said Marjorie, 
whose wide, open eyes had followed the 
story with breathless interest. ‘‘ Where 
did you read it? I’m sure it wasn’t in 
my history.” 

‘It only goes to prove my theory that 
in order to succeed in anything in this 
world, you’ve bound to be desperately in 
love! That smart leader, Barras, would 
never have thought of Napoleon, but for 
his infatuation for the beautiful Madame 

and her advice.”’ 

‘“‘And did Bonaparte always 
violets, Mr. Lathrop? ”’ 

‘‘ Always, they say, and it was the only 
flower that ever bloomed at St. Helena, 
over his lonely grave.”’ 

A beautiful French writer says, ‘‘ that 
during his exile, boxes of purple violets, 


love 


in some mysterious way, found the deso- 
late man, and he would sit for hours with 
the map of France on his knees, and a 
single violet in his white, thin fingers.’’ 
A long sigh, and Marjorie said in a 


musing way: ‘‘It #s a beautiful story, 
and I am so grateful, Mr. Lathrop, to you 
for telling it to us; but I think Napoleon 
was a very wicked man.”’ 

“His exile served him exactly right,” 
said black-eyed Jennie, as she walked 
toward the door. When I studied French 
history, I remember how I cried with 
tage, when the madame gave us his life 
to read in French. The story of his 
beautiful Josephine, was so pitiful, and 
Iwas sent out of class one day because 
I got into such a temper over Napoleon’s 
treatment of her.’’ 

Mr. Lathrop shook with laughter, and 
Jack said, ‘*I can see that little vixen, 
flying into a passion of tears and words, 
before a class of young ladies and the 
proper dignified madame. The Empress 
Josephine, must have felt grateful, where- 
ever she was!” 

But Jennie had gone. Mr. Davies 
called his friend Henry to go to the house, 
Jack whistled, and took his departure. 

ey had a merry theatre party that night, 
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and the Parmese violets were still fresh 
and beautiful, as the girls pinned them 
to their evening dresses. 

‘¢ Remember young ladies, you are to 
lend me your sweetest smiles to-morrow, 
said Mr. Lathrop, as they were saying 
good-nights in the hall. Imagine a poor 
timid man making his maidenspeech inthe 
Hall of Representatives, with the veterans 
looking on, and passing judgment. 

‘*Don’t let that alarm you! I’ve 
wasted many an hour up there, Mr. La- 
throp, and I’ve seldom seen anybody pay 
attention to speakers, no matter how im- 
portant the subject or how fine their 
rhetoric! Don’t flatter yourself that your 
admiring brethren will even look at you !” 

‘* Why Jennie, you are discouraging !”’ 
said Marjorie. 

‘¢I do really tremble for her,”” added 
Jennie aside to Mr. Lathrop. Your 
eloquence will be overcoming! She isn’t 
used to it you see.”’ 

Marjorie laughed with all her heart, 
and said in a frank, delightful way— 

‘¢Tt must be splendid to hear a friend 
speak before Congress. I enjoy the 
speeches of strangers, but, am expecting a 
rare treat in listening to you.” 

‘¢Thanks! I shall look for violets in 
the members’ gallery; violets, and blue 
eyes,’”’ and, turning to Jennie, who stood 
school-girl fashion behind her taller cousin, 
with both arms around her waist, and her 
saucy face peeping over her shoulder, 
‘« for the critic’s black eyes close by.’’ 

‘¢ Mudge, that poor man is fast going— 
going; by the night of our concert he’ll 
be struck off to the highest bidder, as 
gone! Oh, mercy me! if he could be 
warned in time, if he could be made 
acquainted with your views on love and 
marriage, and life work—and—career—”’ 

‘¢Mr. Lathrop is a man of good sense, 
Jennie. I do thoroughly admire him. 
He knows all my heart is in my music, 
and he says, I will succeed, and he en- 
courages me in a delightful way.” 

‘Delightful fiddlesticks! The dear, 
generous, upright, charitable, far-seeing 
man! Surely, Mudge, he is daily, and 
hourly, kindly looking after the one ewe 
lamb! May he go on inthe good way 
he has chosen. This capacity for guar- 
dianship has suddenly been developed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HEKLA’S wedding diess, veil 
and orange blossoms lay spread 
out upon her bed. On 
the stand near by were 
two long white boxes containing the wed- 
ding invitations all ready for the post. 
Thekla herself, in the Sleepy Hollow chair 
that she had evolved from a sugar barrel, 
and the flowered chintz curtains that had 
been her great grandmother's, was crying 
grieveously over a letter only just received. 
In second-rate boarding-houses the 
overworked servants are not apt to stand 
upon ceremony, and Thekla had forgotten 
to lock her bedroom door. Presently, a 
frowzy-headed apparition with a broad, 
freckled face, put herself half inside the 
apartment and announced abruptly— 

‘* It's him, Miss Wray.” 

A lingering glance at the wedding 
finery, then the door was slammed shut, 
and a vigorous brushing and sweeping 
began in the hall outside. 

Is there moze than one ‘‘him’’ in the 
world for a girl so nearly married as 
Thekla Wray? She thrust her letter into 
the pocket of her tea-gown, bathed her 
flushed face and swollen eyelids, ran her 
comb through the curly mop that she 
wore @ fa Bonheur, and ran down stairs 
to meet her betrothed. 

He was a handsome man that bent to 
give Thekla a lover’s kiss. Regular fea- 
tures, dark lustrous eyes, and a flowing 
moustache just a shade lighter than his 
thick, brown hair, conferred the title on 
Lee Marston’s face, while in form he was 
tall, well-proportioned, and shapely. He 
had one of those ‘‘ caressing” voices, 
manly yet tender, full and rich, yet sweet 
and low, which invest their possessors 
with the most winning of personal 
charms. Nota girl in Rev. Mr. Mar- 
ston’s congregation but considered 
Thekla Wray a fortunate woman in gain- 
ing the love of this good-looking minister. 

Quite remarkably, however, no one 
envied Thekla, or failed to rejoice in the 
promising future which seemed to be in 
store for her after many years of priva- 
tion and hard work. Not exactly pretty 


was she—only pleasant to look upon, with 
her short curls, her winsome smile, her 
laughing blue-gray eyes. Always oblig- 
ing, always surshiny, Thekla had the 
rare womanly gift of compelling the love 
and admiration of other women. 

She had been organist in Mr. Marston’s 
church, and music-teacher to half the 
young people in his congregation, and 
Mr. Marston had loved her from the time 
that he had preached his first sermon, as 
assistant to the aged rector, until now, 
when, with full sway in the parish, a large 
salary, and a popularity that filled his 
church to overflowing at every service, 
people were beginning to talk of him as 
one on the high-road to a bishopric. 

‘Read this, Lee,’’ was Thekla’s an- 
swer to the look in her lover's eyes as she 
came to meet him—the look that ques- 
tioned anxiously the cause of her recent 
tears. 

She put her letter in Mr. Marston’s hand. 

‘¢ Dear love, what is it ?’’ he said, ten- 
derly, as he drew her to the little horse- 
hair- covered sofa, which, had it only been 
gifted with the power of speech, might 
have told many stories of the couples who 
had done their billing and cooing thereon 
during ‘‘the course of true love” via 
Mrs. J. Smith’s boarding-house ; and with 
one warm, white, well-shaped hand closed 
firmly over both of Thekla’s, began to 
read the letter. After a few lines, the 
closely-written page seemed to require 
the use of both hands; he edged a little 
nearer to the light and away from Thekla; 
his countenance grew grave—so grave, 
that even Thekla’s hopeful disposition 
was chilled. 

Without comment, the minister read on 
until he reached the end. Then, after 
deliberately folding the letter in its 
creases, he returned it to the envelope, 
and handed it back to Thekla. 

‘tA sad case,’’ he said, briefly. 

Thekla’s eyes filled. 

««What can I—what can we do?’ she 
asked, brokenly. 

‘¢ Really, Thekla, I don’t see that we 
can do anything,” was Lee’s respons 
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and there was a metallic ring in his mu- 
sical tones that, long as she had known 
him, Thekla had never heard before. 
Mr. Marston was evidently annoyed. 

‘Tt seems to be one of those mysterious 
dispensations of Providence,”’ he presently 
continued, ‘‘which, while they may 
sometimes appear hard, and even cruel, 
to our eyes, my dearest, must neverthe- 
less be borne with what patience and 
resignation we can. By the way, Thekla, 
you never told me about this sister of 
ours. I understood that with your dear 
father's death ended all your family ties.’’ 

“I told you, Lee, what I believed to 
be the truth. My sister’s voice, as she 
sang in our church choir, attracted the 
attention of the manager of an opera 
troupe. Much against our father’s will, 
Beatrice agreed to join the company. 
The salary offered was three times as 
much as she had ever been able to earn. 
She was young—only seventeen—and the 
excitement of life on the stage, and the 
novelty of traveling from place to place, 
were great attractions. Poor dear! At 
first we heard from her regularly; then 
the letters grew shorter and came at long 
intervals. In the last one, received three 
years ago, she wrote me that she was 
about to be married to the handsome 
tenor, and that she was happier than 
tongue could tell, having only one regret 
—that I could not be present at her wed- 
ding. Father, you remember, was then 
on his death-bed. After this came two 
papers, within three short months of each 
other; the first contained the notice of 
her marriage, the second the list of 
“killed” in a steamboat disaster upon 
the Mississippi. The names of my sister 
and her husband were in that list.”’ 

‘“‘There, there, dearest, do not distress 
yourself. Are you sure that this letter 
is from your sister Beatrice? May there 
not be some mistake ? Strange that she 
did not write to you before, if the rumor 
of her death was false.’ 

“Ah, Lee, you never knew my Bea- 
trice. Three months of married life were 
enough to show her that her idol was only 
common clay, and, in her pride, she said : 
‘Thekla and my father believe me dead. 
It is better so. I am dead to the old, 
care-free life and girlish happiness. They 
heed never know my misery.’ Only for 


the child’s sake has Beatrice broken 
silence at last, and sent me her dying 
message.”’ 

‘‘And left you a drunkard’s child for 
your legacy.”’ 

‘« Rather say she bequeathed to me my 
darling sister’s son—the only treasure 
that she had in the world,’’ exclaimed 
Thekla, indignantly. ‘‘ Lee, you forget: 
yourself !”’ 

‘«¢ My dear, it does not seem to me that 
there is occasion for so much heat or so 
many tears,’’ suggested Lee Marston, with 
exasperating coolness. ‘‘ For you to be 
grieved at the death of your sister is natu- 
ral.and right, to be sure; but [ really 
don’t understand why you want to adopt 
this little nephew of yours—a baby two 
years old, of whose existence you were 
not even aware until this morning. Give 
me the address of the good woman having 
him in charge, and I will make arrange- 
ments with her as to his maintenance in 
the future, until he is old enough to be 
placed at school. I know one or two 


clergymen in St. Louis, and I will write 
to them, asking their friendly offices in 


behalf of the boy.” 

A great pang shot through Thekla’s 
heart. That her lover would oppose her 
p'ans for the welfare of her sister’s child 
she had not dreamed. As he was speak- 
ing—withal, pleasantly enough—she had 
read his face, and found there no trace of 
sympathy. 

‘*« Lee,’’ she replied, slowly, as he fin- 
ished what he had to say, ‘‘I beg you to 
remember, dear, that this letter is a mes- 
sage from the dead. I dare not disregard 
it, even if I wished.” 

‘¢ Well ?”’ said Mr. Marston, shortly. 

‘¢ Now I must ask you: Do you refuse 
to let me have my own s'ster’s child ?”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, Thekla ! Suppose we drop 
high-tragedy airs in favor of common 
sense. Have I not already offered to pro- 
vide for the little one? What more do 
you want, my love ?” 

His eyes fell before the reproach of her 
steadfast gaze. Pulling nervously at his 
moustache, he shambled out scme phrases 
like: ‘* Your sister was a professional, you 
know. My position might possibly be 
affected—we of the cloth must be careful, 
you understand. Iam only a struggling 
young minister, with my way to make, 
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Thekla. Ought you not to consider my 
interests in this affair ?’’ 

Meanwhile, behind the lowered eye- 
lids sat enthroned a masterful will that 
would not brook opposition, with pride 
—Lee Marston’s besetting sin—for prime 
minister. 

Thekla, however, had a firmly-molded 
little chin of her own, that betokened 
power to maintain her bounden right, 
upon occasion. But she was ‘‘slow to 
anger,’’ and, until this time, her faith in 
her lover, as ‘‘the best of men,’’ had 
been absolute, 

‘‘Leave me now,’’ she answered, 
wearily. ‘‘I want to do only what is 
right, my dear—oh, my dear !”’ 

And then she broke down again, and 
went to sobbing wildly. 

A smile swept over her lover’s face. 
Had he gained the victory so easily? He 
took her in his arms, he whispered many 
endearing, comforting words. He be- 
sought her to thrust aside this fancied 
duty that was threatening the happi- 
ness of both, and still to be Ais alone. 
He would let the child want for nothing 
—there was no need for a young couple 
to personally assume such a burden—and 
the youngster would be quite as well off, 
comfortably housed and fed, with an ex- 
perienced nurse to look after its well-be- 
ing, as if its aunt Thekla, with the caresof 
a minister’s wife, were to assume the re- 
sponsibility. 

The last sentence was ill-chosen. As 
he said ‘‘ Aunt Theckla,”’ all the ungrat- 
ified yearnings of her lonely life for kin- 
dred of her very own, came to Theckla 
in full force. 

** Leave me,’’ she repeated, withdraw- 
ing herself from his embrace. ‘‘I must 
think it over, Lee—I must think it 
over.” . 

A sudden anger overwrought Mr. 
Marston. 

‘¢It comes to this, Thekla,’’ he hotly 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You must take your choice 
between us—the man who would give his 
life for love of you, and this stranger 
child of whom you know nothing, and 
who cares nothing for you.’’ 

‘‘You are hard, Lee—yes, cruei, 
cruel,’’ answered his bride-elect. Then, 

gathering herself together, she slipped 
from her left hand the ring that he had 
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gived her on last St. Valentine’s—the 
date of their betrothal—and said: 

‘« Very well, Lee. As you insist, I dy 
choose, here and now.’’ She handed 
him the tiny circlet of gold with its one 
rare, shining gem. 

‘« Do you mean it, Thekla?”’ he asked 
ker, hoarsely. 

‘¢T mean it, Lee.” 

They were both too proud to say more, 
He left her, nor did she bid him stay, 
But as the outer door closed upon his re- 
treating form, Thekla felt for a moment 
as if life were chaos and hope gone by 
forever. 

It would never do tostay there in the 
boarding-house parlor; she must go back 
to her room, and write an answer to her 
letter. Ah! what that answer had cost! 
So thinking, she dragged herself upstairs, 
Could she write with that bridal shimmer 
and gleam so near? She folded the dress 
together and put it back into the box in 
which it had been sent home; she lifted 
the veil and flowers, and laid them gently 
on the top. They no longer seemed to 
belong to her; directly she lifted the 
cover and laid it earefully in place. As 
she did so, she thought involuntarily of 
the moment that had held until now the 
greatest sorrow she had known—the mo- 
ment when her father’s dear face had 
been shut away under the coffin lid. 

But Thekla wept no longer. Her 
heart seemed to be past feeling. She did 
what was to be done and ‘‘ made no sign.” 
After the bridal array was out of sight, 
she tore the wedding invitations into 
small pieces and put them—a snowy pile 
that filled it—into her waste basket. Then 
she bundled together, in a neat parcel, 
all of her lover’s letters and gifts, and 
wrote his name and address upon the 
wrapping, inclosing a little note. 

The natty traveling suit that she had 
expected to wear for the first time on her 
wedding day, Thekla now put on, and, 
intoa grip, packed a few toilet necessa- 
ries. She had changed her mind. In- 
stead of answering the letter, she would 
go herself to St. Louis after her little 
charge. 

At the railway station there was, of 
course, both messenger and telegraph 
service. To the first she committed the 
parcel for Rev. Lee Marston, while to the 
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latter she gave this message for transmis- 
sion : 


‘‘Mrs, CRAIGE, 
‘¢No. “ street, St. Louis. 
“Have the child ready. Iam coming. 
‘*THEKLA Wray.’’ 


The train did not start until six, and 
there was an hour of waiting before Thekla. 
She took a seat near the news stand, and, 
by way of riddance to unwelcome 
thoughts, began to make minute investi- 
gation of the news agent’s stock in trade. 
There was the usual ‘‘ pleasing variety ”’ 
for catching travelers’ odd change— 
paper-covered novels and the latest mag- 
azines, newspapers, and stationery; a 
glass showcase with tobacco and cigars, 
and another with ‘‘ choice fruits and 
confectionery.” It was February, and, 
with an eye to the wants of the season, 
this particular news-agent had added a 
few valentines-—both of the comic and the 
sentimental kind—to his wares ; two chil- 
dren, as Thekla looked idly on, were 
driving a bargain with him for a full five 
cents’ worth of lace paper, gilt hearts, 
doves, and flowers in fascinatirig combi- 
nation. 

“‘What’s the use of buying a valentine? 
Why don’t you spend the nickle for 
candy ?’’ said one. ; 

‘No, I want some-fun St Valentine’s 
Day—it’s only two weeks off now, you 
know.”’ 

Thekla moved hastily to another place. 
St. Valentine’s—only two weeksoff ! That 
was to have been her wedding day. The 
child’s words had brought into a blaze of 
light the misery that she had sought to 
push back into darkness, never more to 
be looked upon. 

Well, the journey was taken at last, 
and Thekla, with a heavy heart, held in 
her arms the pretty babe for whose sake 
she had given up so much. 

Had it been a needless sacrifice? 
Thekla thought not as she looked at the 
woman in whose house her sister had 
died. A pushing, energetic creature was 

. Craige, with no love for children, 
and scant patience for sick people. She 
had her living to make, she catered to the 
wants of ‘ professionals,”’ she looked after 
the interests of Mrs. Craige in a selfish 


and unscrupulous fashion that knew no 
change. 

‘¢ I’m glad you’ve come,’’ was her first 
words to Thekla. ‘‘ The child was get- 
ting kind o’ troublesome to put up with . 
—in my busy season, too—and the money 
its mother left is ’most run out.” 

‘« My poor Beatrice! ’’ said Thekla, as 
she scanned her little nephew’s features 
and found there the resemblance she 
sought. ‘‘ Don’t you think he is like his 
mother, Mrs Craige?’’ 

‘Don’t know but what he is. Anyhow, 
I don’t see nothin’ ’bout his looks like 
his father. A good thing, too. My, oh 
my! That Lindhurst was the good-for- 
nothin’ scamp! Didn’t do a thing but 
live off ’n your sister’s earnin’s and crook 
his elbow the blessed time till-he died.”’ 

Thekla did not quite understand the 
landlady’s delicate allusion to Mr. Lind- 
hurst’s intemperate habits; still, she had 
comprehended enough to make her pray. 
as she held the little one close, ‘* God 
keep this boy as unlike him as possible!’’ 

‘¢You may well say that,’”’ said Mrs. 
Craige. 

‘« The darling is named for my father, 
I believe ?’”’ 

‘¢Yes—some kind of lit’ery man, wasn’t 
he? Mrs. Lindhurst showed me a book 
full of poetry he’d writ, and said he’d 
named both o’ you girls out o’ his favorite 
author’s writin’s.”’ 

‘¢ So he did—my sister for Shakespeare’s 
‘* Beatrice’ and I for Schiller’s ‘ Thekla.’”’ 

‘¢Guess he wasn’t wellto-do. That 
sort o’ dreamy men never are.”’ 

‘« My father was a high-minded, hon- 
orable gentleman,”’ responded Thekla. 

‘¢ That's all well enough; but to my 
mind a little money comes in handy, too,” 
observed Mrs. Craige- 

‘¢When is baby’s birthday?” asked 
Thekla, to change the subject. 

‘¢ Fourteenth o’ this month he’l] be just 
two years of age,’”’ said Mrs. Craige. 
‘¢ Your sister used to say he was her little 
valentine. By-the way, I’m lookin’ for 
the Highflyer Combination about then, 
and they’ll want every room I’ve got. 
When would you be startin’ away, 
Miss? ”’ 

‘¢It is a long journey for a young child. 
I’ve more than half a mind to remain 
here permanently,” responded Thekla. 
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**See here ! You’rea music-teacher, ain’t 
you ?’’ questioned practical Mrs. Craige. 

rn.” 

‘* Got a good class where you are? All 
the scholars you want? ’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Thekla, again. 

‘¢ My advice to you, then, is don’t quit. 
If you’re a doin’ well in a place, stick 
there—that’s my motto. It’s time enough 
to move on when you ain’t a doin’ what 
you ought to be doin’.”’ 

With which oracular remark, Mrs. 
Craige left Thekla to her own reflections. 
Should she—cou/d she—go back to her 
old home, take up her teaching again, 
meet the people who had known of her 
intended marriage, and, perhaps, face her 
former lover, Sunday after Sunday? 
Thekla doubted her strength to put on 
**so brave a front,’’ as to be able to ac- 
cept such a future unflinchingly. 

And yet, she had herself and the child 
to support. It would be a long time, in 
a strange place, before she could win 
enough pupils to pay her way. 

Necessity is a stern taskmaster, regard- 
less of our moods and tenses. After a 
night of anxious ‘‘ taking thought for the 
morrow,’’ that by no means improved her 
in either appearance or feeling, Thekla 
came to the conclusion that Mrs Craige 
was right, and that she could not ‘‘ afford’”’ 
to relinquish certainty for uncertainty. 

But the baby was ailing that morning, 
and quite ill for several days thereafter. 
A week or more had passed by before 
Thekla could start homeward. 

The morning of St. Valentine’s was 
frosty, clear and bright. Thekla, look- 
ing from the car window, thought of the 
old proverb, ‘‘ Blessed is the bride that 
the sun shines on,” and sighed. 

‘¢ But I have done right—I am sure of 
it,’’ she added, looking fondly at the 
sleeping child whom she had made com- 
fortable with a pillow and shawl upon the 
opposite seat. 

In another hour, the train rolled into 
Thekla’s station. She slipped a coin in- 
to a porter’s hand and bade him bring 
her a hack. He assisted her toa place in 
the waiting-room—as it happened, in a 
corner near the news-stand—and hurried 
away for the carriage she had ordered. 

The baby was in high spirits after h's 
nap, and Thekla had all she could do to 


keep him reasonably still. Presently, in 
an unguarded moment, her hold upon him 
relaxed, and, before she could prevent it, 
he had toddled across the tile-covered 
floor, straight against a gentleman who 
was absorbed in looking through the 
magazines upon the stand. 

‘‘Me dot oo!” screamed the baby 
voice, while the baby hands clutched at 
the stranger’s long coat skirt. 

‘‘Ah, you rascal! Mow I’ve got yous” 
said the gentleman, turning with a dex- 
terous movement that did not upset the 
child, then tossing him into the air until 
the little one crowed and chuckled with 
delight. 

Thekla looked on as if spellbound. 

‘« The carriage, missus,” said the por- 
ter. ‘* This way, madam.”’ 

‘< If you please—”’ began Thekla to the 
gentleman. 

He looked at her, set the child down 
most gently, and lifted his hat. The por- 
ter was staring curiously, and Mr. Mars- 
ton had no pleasure in scenes. 

‘¢ Take these traps, my man,”’ he said, 
indicating by a gesture Thekla’s wraps 
and satchel. Then, lifting the well- 
pleased child into his arms again, he said, 
‘‘Allow me, Miss Wray,’’ and accom- 
panied her to the carriage. 

‘¢Thekla,” he said—and, though the 
tones were so low that none but herself 
might hear, their intensity thrilled her 
very soul—‘‘I do not deserve your for- 
giveness, or presume to ark it. I only want 
to say—you were right, and I, wrong. 
Had I known your address I should have 
written, but you had not left it with your 
landlady, and I could not recall it for my 
life. I have haunted this station for 
days, hoping for one more sight of your 
dear self—ever dear to me, though now 
the gulf of my selfishness and pride has put 
a barrier between us that I dare not cross.’ 

They had reached the carriage, and 
Thekla, forcing back the tears, held out 
her arms for the child. ‘ 

‘¢ No, no! ’’ shouted the baby, unwill- 
ing to part from his new friend in whose 
clerical tie he was at that moment deeply 
interested. 

Across the baby’s flaxen curls Lee Mar- 
ston looked at Thekla. She answered the 
entreaty in his eyes with a single word, 
‘* Come.” 
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BEREAVED. 


In an instant, his face alight with dawn- 
ing hope, he was seated at her side. 

‘Address, please ?’’ said the porter, his 
hand upon the carriage door. 

‘© Your ‘come’ has made me glad be- 
yond expression, dear,’’ said Mr. Mar- 
ston, in a hurried whisper, ‘‘ Shall I— 
dare I—tell him, Dr. Drysdales ?”” 

His confession had been so humbly 
made, he seemed so truly contrite, that a 
woman even less tender-hearted than 
Thekla Wray might have found it pos- 
sible to overlook the past. And then she 
loved him, not, it is true, with the ador- 
ing, half-idolatrous regard of former days, 
that had fancied he was perfection. This 
was no longer possible! A nobler, more 
enduring sentiment, which, in face of his 
faults and failings and seeing them clearly, 
could yet hold Lee Marston ‘‘ nearer and 
dearer ’’ than any other in the whole world, 
was now in Thekla’s heart. 
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‘¢ Dr. Drysdale’s, No. —, — street,” 
said Mr. Marston to the porter, and in 
another instant the carriage was bowling 
rapidly toward the residence of the rector 
emeritus of the young minister’s parish. 

Mr. Marston’s marriage was a ‘‘ nine 
days’ wonder,’’ of course, and Thekla, for 
the first time in her life, was regarded with 
disfavor among womankind. That amin- 
ister of his standing “ had no business to 
be married on the sly” was the generally 
recefved verdict, and the rumor went 
around that there wou/d have been a 
church wedding but for a lover’s quarrel, 
or something of the kind. eg pes 

Who guessed so near the truth, Thelka 
never knew, or wished to know. She was 
too happy in the present to concern her- 
self about the past—too much occupied 
with her two Valentines—as she loved to 
call her husband and her boy—to care for 
what the gossips said. 


Bereaved. 


BY MRS, S. H. SNIDER, 


Whose tears were falling fast in grief pro- 
found, 
Told me her sorrow, with a sad restraint, 
That made more pitiful this piteous plaint. 


(re kneeling by a new-made mound, 


“Tam bereaved of my dear little one, 

Who made life’s troubled sea so smoothly run, 

And made the stone paths seem fields of green— 

Rich meadow-lands, with flowery vales between. 

She made the cruel sun that fiercely beat 

Upon my burning brow, seem cool and sweet; 

And healed the gaping wound, that even time 

Had never soothed with such a touch divine. | 

Because her sister dwells in realms of air, 

I thought this little one kind Heaven would spare. 

My little girl! she filled my life with joy— 

How could I dream Death would so soon alloy! 
— * * « * * * # 

“Our loss I know is her eternal gain ; 

I would not call her back, but bear my pain 

In meek submission; I shall understand 

Some day these lesson’s from my Master’s hand. 


s * ¥ * * * * * 


“Twice have I stood ’neath Rama’s sullen sky— 
Twice, with poor Rachel, God has heard me cry 
But there is comfort and divinest healing 

To all who seek our Saviour’s feet iow-kneeling 
In realms above we shall behold their faces, 
And clasp our darlings in our glad embraces. 
But now—my loss is great—the gnawing pain 
Has all returned to the old wound again. 


* * * * * * * + 


“Each night when sleep has lulled me with her 
charms, 

My darling comes and nestles in my arms, 

Oh bitterness of loss, whcu I awaken, 

Remembering that Death my child has taken! 


* * * * * * * * 


“No bright soft head to pillow on my breast— 
No little form to nestle there at rest— 

No clinging velvet-fingers twining mine— 

No deep pure eyes into my own do shine— 

No low, sweet voice and cooing Jaughter—none 
My arms are empty—for my darling’s gone.” 
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On Wer Sixth Birthday. 
A LEAP-YEAR STORY. 
BY MARIAN C, L. REEVES. 


WONDER if I can 

make you see how it 
all happened, 
that very last 
leap year that 
was? 


I can see it 
so distinctly my- 
self; and I can 
feel in my face 
—(though our 

peach trees are in bud here, and the 
unobtrusive little white sweet-olive bloom 
makes all the garden brim over with 
spring) — I can feel in my face the icy 
breath of that far northern winter, when 
the morning train from Halifax swept in, 
and I stood on the platform at Pictou, 
waiting for my Arctic voyage to begin. 

For every one told me it would be an 
arctic voyage. As for me,I had only 
been across to Prince Edward Island ona 
midsummer jaunt, where the encircling 
arm of the Gulf of St. Lawrence spanned 
this tight little island with a gentle pres- 
sure which had an air of protection, not 
of threatening. It was hard to expect the 
latter, with my sunny memories of the 
blue bright sea; but I began to believe, 
when I felt that icy breath blown from it ; 
and when I saw, muffled up in a big 
blanket coat— 

‘** Captain Christopher MacDonald!” 
I cried—just in time, stopping myself 
from saying ‘St. Kitt,’’ as we had 
secretly dubbed him last summer— 
‘*Captain MacDonald! Did you know 
Iam going over with you?” 

‘*T know our friends are counting on 
you, for three weeks before the wedding,”’ 
he said, as we shook hands cordially. 
‘*T have my shrewd suspicions that the 
trousseau is awaiting your appearance 
with the very latest American fashions. 
Are you aware that you and I are to be 
garcon et fille d'honneur at the impend- 
ing festivities?’”’ Nevertheless, I think 


it right to warn you that this crossing te 
the island may turn out an arctic voyage.” 

‘¢ Three hours ofan arctic voyage! One 
might be ready to go to the North Pole 
itself, on such terms!’ 

‘It is easy to see you know nothing of 
our winters,” he said, absently staring 
about him. ‘‘ But ——”’ 

‘* But you are not thinking of me at 
all, Captain MacDonald. You areexpect- 
ing ” 

‘*T was expecting. But I fancy I am 
going to have a respite.” 

He had turned to me again, with an 
air of relief in not having found what he 
was looking for. 

A tailor-made girl, out of the slender 
stream of passengers from the Halifax 
train, had made one eager step forward 
when I spoke his name. But she checked 
herself, as he answered me ; and I thought 
no more of her, except that Redfern and 
English roses flitted through my mind, 
while St. Kitt went on speaking. 

‘¢A respite. I’m heartily glad not to 
find her. I'll arrange for her to be taken 
care of, if she should come before my 
next trip. But I’m glad. This is no 
weather for a child to be out in!” 

‘© A child!” 

‘*A six year-old, sent over from home 
to my charge, by her father from India. 
The wise men may have come from the 
East, but when men go ¢s the East, they 
seem to leave common-sense behind them.” 


“ Nul n’aura de l’esprit, 
Hors nous et nos amis,” 


I quote slyly. 

He shrugged his broad shoulders, im- 
patiently. ; ; 

‘« Since you are so sceptical,’ he said, 
‘¢T shall inflict the whole story on you 
while they are getting the boxes on board 
yonder. Only, I shall expect you to 
respect my confidence, and my blushes. 
And if you know anything more stupea- 
duous in the way of a bit of folly —— 

I don’t think I can tell it quite as he 
did. Ashe waxed wrathful over it, sundry 
nautical terms come to the fore. 
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«¢ The child’s father—(Christopher he 
named her, he says, as she is his only one, 
and there must always be a Christopher 
Macdonald in every branch of the fam- 
ily!) The child’s father supposes he has 
got hold of the tiller, and can steer me 
as he wants, because the little one can’t 
say him nay. They do three things in 
India, I dare say: marry a bit of a thing 
out of hand on her sixth birthdey !” 

“Marry !”’ 

“Well, not exactly that. But the 
child is to make her matrimonial choice 
on her sixth birthday. As if she could 
know her right hand from her left !’’ 

Just then, as we passed her in our 
brisk pacing to and fro, I saw my pretty 
tailor-made girl put up her left hand to 
her throat to loosen her boa, as if it op- 
pressed her with heat. Then we turned 
our backs again, and St. Kitt went 
on: 
“And all because she will have adouble 
handful of money when the old fellow 
goes the way of old fools and wise men 
alike. But he must think me a swab to 
be picked up by a chit like that !’’— 
wrathfully. 

“You don’t make the story too clear,” 
Itoldhim. ‘* Where does the child come 
from? Home?’’ 

“Oh, that is England, of course. She 
has been in England since her fourth 
year. His letter to my mother said: 
“Sent out of the Indian climate so fatal to 
children.” It seems my mother and he 
were favorite cousins in England; and 
when he wanted to be ‘more than kind’ 
the was less than kind ; so he was off ina 
huff to India, to seek his fortune. She 
lost sight of him there; married my 
father, and followed him when he came 
over here to Canada to seek his in the 
prosperous ship building days. And now 
the old Indian heathen writes to her, 
that in order to keep his money in the 
family, he sends over the child to take a 
Muint aloft, and if she is good enough to 
approve of me—for it seems he himself 
*pproves, having been at more pains to 
trace us than we to trace him. Did you 
everhear anything quite so preposterous ?”’ 

“But it is as easy as boxing the com- 
pass,” I said slyly: and just then my 


Redfern young lady, who had started and’ 


made that forward movement at my first 


mention of Captain Macdonald’s name, 
passed us. 

For a moment she had appeared te 
hesitate whether or not to go back to the 
line of cars. But only fora moment; in 
the next she was following the few strug- 
gling passengers, at the end of whom 
came Captain Macdonald and I. 

When the stout steamer ‘‘ Northern 
Light,’’ Captain Macdonald, ploughed 
her way out past the ice about Pictow’ 
Harbour, and the shelterirg Pictou and 
Caribou Islands, into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, this girl was on board. 

Nobody knew her—where everybody 
knew everybody. There was the doctor’s 
wife returning to Charlottetown from the 
sick-bed of her sister, on the mainland, 
—now convalescent, no one needed to 
ask the bright-eyed little woman as she 
came blithely on board. There was a 
priest for the cathedral of St. Dunstan, 
at Charlottetown ; two home-sick maids, 
who had turned their backs on service in 
Boston, and were hurrying, with light 
pockets and lighter hearts, homeward to 
a north-shore Acadian village, midwinter 
as it was; and there was a sprinkling of 
all sorts and conditions of men; besides 
the all-important mails, for the sake of 
which this steamer runs at such times and 
seasons as she may. 

It is like an Arctic passage; through 
the terror of it, the one solitary stranger 
among us all is won out of her isolation, 
and becomes so far confidential with me 
and the doctor’s wife as to tell us she 
would never, never have come had she 
known what she was coming to. But 
she wanted to get to—to Charlottetown— 
to—to teach— 

‘‘And that is all she told me,”’ the 
little doctress repeated afterwards to the 
captain. ‘She did not mention whether 
she was going to teach in a family, nor 
even her own name. Of course, I couldn’t 
ask, though I am dying to know. I sup- 
posed you would know our Miss Nobody, 
captain ?”’ 

But the captain didn’t. 

As to the young lady in question, she 
kept herself very much to herself, until 
that terrible night when we all thought 
we were going together straight to the 
bottom of the sea. That journey in pros- 
pect, brought traveling companions into 
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close relations at once. And when the 
cook was disabled, from being flung out 
of his own galley-door by that great lurch 
the ship gave in the ice-waves, who but 
our Miss Nobody took his place, and all 
night long made such coffee as heartened 
up the half-frozen sailors for their bitter 
work. And I always shall believe it was 
the cordial smile she put to it that warmed 
the poor fellows so. 

Did I forget to tell you we had been as 
many weeks out already, crossing from 
the mainland to Prince Edward's Island, 
as we ought to have been hours? Three 
weeks instead of three hours! A matter 
of less than seventy miles! One might 
better have risked the crossing at the nar- 
rowest point, where the sea is only nine 
miles wide, and the bold mail carriers 
drag their staunch open boat over the 
ice floes, on its runners, like a skater’s, or 
let it take to the water in the open gaps, 
like a sea- fowl. 

I was turning to say this, to my little 
Miss Nobody, when I found she had not 
seen me coming up the companion-way 
behind her, but was standing looking over 
the bulwarks, her hand in Captain Kitt’s 
arm. 

It was an awesome thing, to stand 
looking down on that wild frozen ocean. 
I did not wonder that she was silent for 
along moment. The wildness of it! 
The beauty of it! No storm-tossed seas 
could have so heaved and billowed in 
white crests, as those great drifts and 
hummocks of ice, swaying hither and 
thither with the tides, and hemming us 
in, resistlessly. The sun had sunk be- 
hind the wooded shores of Prince Ed- 
ward, to the west of our black-tinted 
‘Northern Light;’’ but to the north, 
the true white northern lights were dawn- 
ing, prolonging the day. White? No: 
gold and green and crimson, flashing 
and veering and flapping to and fro, as if 
blown apart from heavenly portals up 
yonder. One could fancy they heard 
their rustling. The sound need not all 
have been the stir of those ice-floes. 

Was she thinking of the same thing? 
I would have gone forward to ask her, 
but that just then I was arrested by Cap- 
tain Kitt’s voice. 

‘“*Yes: I have been afraid to say it 
with certainty until now. But now, I 
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may venture on the assurance that in a 
very little while we shall be rounding into 
Cardigan Bay, making straight and fast for 
the haven where we would be. The west 
wind that has been botnering us for days, 
has at last cleared our westward way for 
us, of the heaviest ice flows. We shall 
get in soon, under the lee of the island. 
The haven, where we would be!” He 
repeated, with a deep breath that was 
very like a sigh. 

As for my breath, his words had taken 
it quite away. 

Her’s did no less, when I heard her too 
sigh, and say, turning her face aside : 

‘‘The haven where we would be !— 
The haven where some of us wouldn't be, 
if we could help ourselves! ”’ 

‘¢ Miss—”’ 

I knew when he broke off thus ab 
ruptly, that he had been on the point of 
saying ‘‘ Miss Nobody.’’ Our poor little 
joke together, his and mine and the 
doctor’s wife, was tripping him up. As 
for the poor sailors, they called her ‘‘ the 
lady,”’ as if there were no other about. 

But he caught himself in time, just as 
I was about to call out and ask him some 


questions as to when we might hope to be 
in port. 

1 didn’t, neither would you, if you had 
heard him say, as I did, in that hurried 
instant : 

‘¢ Why should you go on to Charlotte- 
town, if you do not like it? Why should 


you—. Forgive me, if I seem to you im- 
pertinent, but these three weeks have 
shown you to me as years ashore could 
not have done. Do you know me, too? 
Why should we part as strangers? Why 
should you go on to Charlottetown to 
teach? Why not stay here and teach 
me (not to love you. I know that lesson 
by heart already) teach me how to teach 
you to love me ?”’ ; 

She did not speak for a moment, while 
I was beginning to feel cramped in body 
and mind. Was there ever a more un- 
comfortable position? Yet I felt con- 
strained not to move now; to betray all 
I had overheard. 

I might have put my hands over my 
ears, perhaps. But then I never thought 
of doing that. 

And, apparently, there were no more 
secrets to overhear. Our Miss Nobody 





MY GHOST—NO MORE. 


had turned her face a little. The dainty 
profile lighted by the pale aurora. 

‘¢ We shall be in port, to-morrow, cap- 
tain?” 

‘‘To-morrow, making all possible al- 
lowance for the ice in the harbor,”’ 


He answered with some slight distance 
in his voice and manner. He had with- 
drawn himself somewhat from her, as 
they leaned on the rail together. Evi- 
dently her leaving him unanswered, and 
her abrupt change of subject hurt him. 


‘To-morrow. We have been three 
whole weeks drifting about ; and the day 
of the month ?” 

‘‘To-morrow? Why, to-morrow isthe 
twenty-ninth of February.” 

She leaned quite still. It was only her 
lips that moved : 

‘Then to-morrow is my birthday.” 


When he did not answer her: 

‘My sixth birthday,’ she added, de- 
murely. 

Then, when still he did not answer, 
but stood staring at her, like a man sud- 
denly awakened out of a bewildering 
dream, she lifted herself from her leaning 


Rly Ghost. 


BY WILLIS STEELL. 


SEE her still when starry skies 
Around their radiant queen are bending, 
When Sorrow sleeps, I lift my eyes, 
To mark a footfall hither tending. 
I need ro lamp to see her there ; 
The red-rose_leaf upon her cheek, 
The halo of her unbound hair, 
And eyes which tell, e’er lips can speak, 
The music of our love-rhymes over ; 
Before she left me—going, meek, 
To kneel in Heaven for her lover! 


She answers nothing when I swear 
A thousand earthy vows that teem 

My surcharged heart; yet, passing fair, 
Her face glows with the old-time beam. 


Had I the demon-given power 

To draw this youngest saint from Heaven, 
To paint the purple passion flower 

Upon this rose, all white and shriven, 
Would I exert it? Answer, ye, 

Who loved and lost ! With morning light— 
Desire and love and mystery 

All are a whisper of the night! 
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posture against the railing, where her 
hand yet lay. 

‘*Though it is leap-year, Cousin 
Christopher, I fancy you’ll not expect—” 

There she broke off, coloring furiously, 
as one might see, even in the white, un- 
erathly light. 

‘¢That foolish, foolish letter,’”’ she 
stammered. ‘‘]—of course you under- 
stand that I—I didn’t know one single 
word about it, of course, when I came— 
I would never have come—I did not 
know of it until I overheard you tell of it, 
there on the Pictou landing.” 

But he was not heeding her passionate 
words. He had her hand fast, now. 

‘¢ Christie—Christie ! ”’ 

‘¢They called me Kit, at school in 
England, and Kitty,”’ she said, demurely ; 
“ Cousin Kit.” 

He had both her hands fast, now. A 
sudden lurch of the vessel breaking 
through the ice, sent her reeling against 
him. 

‘« Kitty! You willstay and teach me 

But Idid not hear her answer. They 
would neither of them see me now; I 
crept away. 


7? 


No ftlore. 


BY LONE LEE. 


N my soul’s care-haunted room, 
Hushed and silent as the tomb, 
Sleeps the memory of a day 
Long since flown far away ; 
Fair, sweet day, it cannot be 
Thou wilt come no more to me! 


When the dawn-kissed eastern skies 
Radiant grow with morning’s dyes, 
And bird carols, wild and clear, 
Fall upon my listening ear; 

Fair, sweet day, I long for thee. 
Wilt thou ne’er come back to me? 


Will thy laughing summer hours, 
All undimmed by shade or showers, 
Cast their golden glow no more 

On me, as they did of yore? 

Fair, sweet day, it cannot be 

Thou art gone for aye from me. 


Like a voice, heard in our dreams, 
Or the murmuring of streams 

From the portals of the Past, 

Thy reply doth come at last: 

“ Heart bereft,” thou answerest,me, 
‘*I will come xo more to thee.” 





Three Sketches of Girls. 


BY LEIGH NORTH. 


SOUTHERN, 


ORN coquette she 
is nothing loth 
to fulfill her des- 
tiny. Nature has 
dowered her 
with starry eyes, 
whose use she 
comprehends 
even in baby- 
hood, with a 
creamy com- 

plexion, a softly swelling bosom, rounded 
outlines and numberless intangible fas- 
cinations. Forth from bare unadorned 
apartments comes Louise, Mollie, or Nan- 
nie, like a butterfly from its crysalis, 
radiant in beauty and charms. 

She prides herself on her small hands 
and feet, and wears shoes marked down 
for the southern trade. When she meets 
another it is at feet or hands she glances 
ere she inspect the face. But she will 


wear a shabby dress, or gallop away on 


horseback in a stained old silk and a 
flapping hat without a thought. 

She has a sweet, low voice, with a re- 
finement of the accent which she has bor- 
rowed for generations from her negro 
‘¢mammy.”’ 

She eats like a bird or a boy, as the 
whim takes her; drinks strong coffee, and 
knows and likes the flavor of wine and 
other stimulants. 

She adopts Pope, and reads ‘‘ The Proper 
Study of Womankind is Man.”’ It is a 
study which interests, amuses, absorbs 
her. She is tolerant of all men save the 
few who are beneath contempt. She con- 
dones some vices and is severe on other 
virtues. 

She tries to improve on nature which 
needs no improvement, but honest in the 
added adornment; she is careless who 
notes the powder, and will even, on 
occasion, Own up to the use of ‘‘ pink 
saucer.” 

She has reserves which surprise, free- 
doms which astonish her northern sister. 
She has lovers by the score, and is engaged 
to half a dozen men in succession, be- 
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cause ‘‘ you never know a man till you are 
engaged to him,” nor are other’s lovers 
entirely beyond her thoughts and reach— 
there is an added spice if she capture 
what belongs to another. She breaks her 
engagements without a qualm, since s0- 
and-so will freely admit how many times 
he has been ‘‘ jilted’’ or refused, and she 
knows that the broken-hearted swain will 
soon console himself with a rival. 

She reads intermittently, chiefly novels. 
She dances, drives and rides on horse- 
back, hates games, except cards, and 
seldom or never walks ; but she talks with 
a winning grace, hour after hour, to an 
ever contented and absorbed partner, and 
draws no distinctions between day and 
night as the winged hours speed by. She 
is a queen with willing slaves to do her 
bidding. 

She will marry almost to a certainty, 
once, twice, thrice, as the opportunity 
offers, and will mourn passionately but 
briefly. The bloom passes, the beauty 
fades, but something of the charm remains 
forever. 


WESTERN, 


There is a certain spice of ‘¢ hail fellow, 
well met’’ about Maud, Mattie or Kate 
at the first introduction which attracts or 
repels according to the humor of the 
other party. She looks you straight in 
the face as though declaring a fair field 
and no favor between you, and be you 
man or woman, conveys the impression 
that in her eyes, if not in yours, you are 
in all respects equal. 

She wears the latest fashions in dress 
and has a preference for pronounced 
colors. Her voice is high pitched, clear 
and ringing, and she is tall and well 
formed, with a springy step and good 
courage. She dances, drives, rides and 
shoots. 

Man is to her not only a passable lover, 
but a companion and friend. She be- 
longs to many clubs and societies and 
dips into various ‘‘isms,’’ but seldom 
gives herself to exhaustive study. In 
her visits East she dilates upon western 
enterprise and the superior attractions of 
her native region. She considers riches 
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desirable, but does not see their advant- 
ages exclusively through ‘‘the gay, gold 
ring.”’ she has enterprise and energy on 
her own account, and will take up aclaim, 
or with a female friend, settle temporarily 
on a tract of land, with an eye to the 
future, in order to establish her rights of 
possession and laugh at the fear and 
astonishment such a cause would excite in 
the breast of another woman. Feminine 
timidity forms but a small part of her 
character and she despises feminine affec- 
tions. 

She keeps up with the newspapers and 
knows something of the rise and fall of 
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stocks, but reads fewer novels than the 
Eastern or Southern girl. 

New things of all sorts attract her in- 
vestigation, and to be ‘‘behind the 
times’’ would be quite disgraceful. She 
is a good friend, a good lover and a good 
hater. She bends her head to none and 
looks upon marriage as an equal partner- 
ship. 

Her children will make good citizens, 
since she will bequeath to them enterprise, 
energy and self-confidence and teach 
them that there is no country in the world 
like America and no part of that equal to 
the wide West. 


Kate. 


BY M. A. MAITLAND. 


She told me one day she was goin’, 
But I didn’t believe her then; 

I thought she was only showin’ 
How women can torture men. 


So I answered—not over tender, 
They say—*I’ll gear bides weel!” 

I didn’t quite mean to offend her, 
But somehow it cut like steel. 


She took it worse than I meant it, 
*T was easy enough to see ; 

But I’ve had time to repent it 
From thirty to seventy-three. 


I might have seen she was failin’— 
Though little it was she’d shirk, 

For she went, with her sweet face palin’, 
So quiet about her work. 


And never a word o’ dyin’ 
Came over her lips again, 
And never a sound o’ sighin’, 

Whatever her grief or pain. 


One night, somehow, in unhitchin’ 
I was more than ordinar’ late, 

And I longed for the glow o’ the kitchen, 
And a smile and a kiss from Kate; 


But there was no lamp a shinnin’, 
No supper awaitin’ me; 

No kisses for all my pinin’, 
No woman, as I could see. 


She’s gone to her father’s surely, 
I thought as I struck a light, 

The old man’s long bin poorly, 
And maybe he’s worse to-night. 


But she’s left some word behind her— 
She’d never have gone without, 

Though a dread came o’er me, kinder 
As dazed like I searched about. 


Ah! here it is, faithful creatur’ 

Of course she’s gone to her folks! 
I said, as I spied a letter 

On top o’ my ’bacco box :— 


«Dear Will, I’m sure its a comin’ 
What I told you about one day; 
Your Katie is not the woman 
To torture a heart for play. 


«She hasn’t bin all she oughter, 
Or half what she might have bin, 
Though lovin’ the one that sought her 
As only a woman kin. 


“‘ So only cherish the good part 
When thinkin’ o’ Katie, Will; 
And oh, if you kin, dear sweetheart, 
Forgive and forget the s// / 


«You'll come ”—but here it was spotted ; 
What followed I couldn’t say, 
For tears had fallen and blotted 
All else but the last word “ pray.” 


She’d gone to her Father, sartin— 
Though not to the one I meant; 

And the stain at her white lips ’partin’ 
Explained to me how she went. 


The shock that struck like a storm-bolt, 
Nigh wrested my life away. 

I’d died except for the firm holt 
I kept on her last word—ray / 


Oh, friends, I’d give all I now have, 
And all that I’ve ever spent, 

If I could have heard my true love 
Forgive me before she went. 


I know that the One I’m tru ti.’ 
Has blotted it all away ; 

On this has my soul bin restin’ 
Since ever I learned to pray. 


But not until some sure token 
From Katie to me is sent; 

Yea, not till her lips have spoken 
The words, will I be content. 


I’ve told you a story, neighbor, 
That never was told before, 

Though wrought into all my labors 
For forty long years and more. 


So maybe it’s little wonder 
That the old man sits alone, 
And longs to be over yonder, 
And “ know as he will be known!” 





Rittie’s Walentine. 


EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT. 


‘¢ February Snap ”’ was on, and Kit- 

tie Trevors thoroughly enjoyed sit- 

ting by the bright fire in her little 
sitting-room and watching the passers by 
as they hurried on their way. Around 
the corner came a group of merry laughing 
children. In their hands fluttered gaily 
colored papers which they were carrying 
home to construct some of those wonders 
known only to happy childhood—home- 
made valentines. Kitty remembered the 
days when she, too, took pleasure in such 
sports, and with a half sigh for her de- 
parted youth, and a smile and a nod for 
the children, she left the window and 
commenced her preparations for the home 
coming of the two men of the family—her 
brother Rupert, aged thirty, a widower, 
whose housekeeper she was, and her 
nephew, Oliphant, a young gentleman of 
some five summers, who was now out 
among ‘‘the boys’’ taking up the fun 
where his aunt had left it off ‘‘ years and 
years ago,’’ as she told herself. 

To look at Kittie Trevors and hear her 
sigh for her departed youth, would make 
her beholder smile, for a prettier, hrighter 
little specimen was not to be found for 
miles around. But then, have you ever 
noticed how much older one is at seven- 
teen than at twenty-seven and at ¢hirty- 
seven ? Why one isquite kittenish at that 
age! 

aM when Kitty was seventeen a year 
ago, and had tucked up her hair and put 
on ‘‘long clothes,” as her brother per- 
sisted in calling her first train—‘ just as 
if I were a baby,’’ declared Kittie, tossing 
her head), she had felt very old indeed. 
It is needless to say that when the 14th 
of February arrived that year, among the 
gay young folks who rushed around, pull- 
ing bells and pushing under doors their 
most wonderful productions, among them 
had sof been Miss Kittie Trevors. She 
was sitting in the parlor and feeling su- 
perior. Any one could see that at a 
glance, 

A’ year had gone by since, however, and 
she was ashade younger than she was this 


ig was the 13th of February. The 
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time last year, and as she gave the chil- 
dren an indulgent smile, a faint little 
hope crept into her heart that somedody 
—she was very careful to name no one, 
even to herself—might be foolish enough 
to send her a valentine, ‘‘ just for the fun 
of the thing,’’ as she felt it necessary to 
explain to herself. With aconscious little 
smile she went up stairs to put on her 
prettiest gown, in case any one should 
stop in in the evening. 

Presently Rupert’s cheery whistle, and 
Oliphant’s merry chatter were heard below 
and she hastened down stairs. 

‘¢ Hello, Kitty! ’’ called her brother 
before she was half way down, ‘‘ here’s— 

But whatever he would have said died 
on his lips, and Kitty reached the hall to 
find him sitting on a chair, pale and 
trembling. 

‘‘What is it Rupert? Are you sick ?” 
exclaimed she in alarm. 

‘The money !’’ gasped her brother. 

‘*What money? Where? asked she. 

‘¢ Five hundred dollars—gone.”’ 

‘¢Wait a minute, dear. Come into the 
sitting-room! There!” fixing him on 
the lounge ‘*‘ Now tell me all about it.” 

How old she had grown in the last five 
minutes. Rupert could not help remem- 
bering it afterwards as one of those curious 
instances which are impressed upon our 
senses when our minds are supposed to be 
wrapped in deepest misery. She, the 
light-hearted kitten, was now the woman, 
the consoler. 

Soon Rupert had told all; but that all 
was so very, very little, and not a ray of 
light did it cast on the miserable business ! 
He had been entrusted with the collection 
of five hundred dollars, and had finally 
succeeded in getting it, but it was so late 
that he concluded not to go back to the 
office. Hehad met Oliphant in thestreet 
and had come home with him. He had 
put the money very carefully—five one 
hundred dollar bills—in an envelope, in 
the breast-pocket of his coat, and now it 
was gone, absolutely gone! Washesure? 
Had he looked carefully? Were there no 
holes in his pocket? Of course he was 
sure! Good héavens! Did she suppose 4 
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KITTIE’S VALENTINE. 


man would let a thing like that go by 
default, when he had so mttch to lose? 
And poor Kitty, running her hand in his 
pocket in the vain hope of disproving his 
assertion, was compelled to admit that he 
was right. There was no money there 
and no hole in his pocket. No. Clearly 
the money was gone. But where? 

In a day or two it was all over the town, 
and the daily papers told in glaring head- 
lines how a young man in the employ of 
the firm of Profit & Loss had taken any- 
where from five thousand to five million 
dollars—the amount varied in exact accord- 
ance with the imagination of the report- 
ers. In accordance with the same imag- 
ination, he had started for Europe, for 
China, for the South Sea Islands. In 
one point, however, they were entirely 
agreed. He was invariably caught and 
ignominiously returned to the firm. In 
point of fact, he had gone at once to 
his employers and stated the case, prom- 
ising to make up the amount the moment 
he could convert a bond or two into avail- 
able shape. Old Mr. Profit, the senior 
member of the firm, having a fit of dys- 
pepsia about this time, and having no 
fondness for the young man withal, sniffed 
at the story in the most insulting way, 
and insinuated that young men with only 
a thousand a year, ought not to have 
many bonds laid away, and wound up 
with the decision that if Trevors would 
leave the town, they would not prosecute. 
This was his ultimatum, and, as he ruled 
the establishment, from it there was no 
appeal. 

Sick at heart with his inability to extri- 
cate himself from suspicion, knowing 
that if they prosecuted there was nothing 
he could do more than he had already 
done to find the money, for the sake of 
his sister and son Rupert Trevors, while 
still protesting his innocence, had ac- 
cepted the alternative, and ten days later 
had bidden them a tearful farewell and 
started for the west, in his heart deepest 
bitterness, in his pocket a hundred doliar 
bill covertly slipped into his hand by 
young Loss, who had come to see him off 
at the train, and had bidden him, ‘‘ cheer 
up, old fellow, and start over again. 
it'll all turn out right!” ; 
_ After he had fairly started on his 
Journey, and Kitty had a little time to 
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think of herself, she suddenly remembered 
that the somedsody of whom she was think- 
ing in that eventful 13th of February, had 
not been near her in her time of trouble. 
She learned also that he, Willard Dray- 
ton, had left the town on the 15th. Her 
lips curled with scorn as she repeated to 
herself with a short laugh, ‘‘ Rats, desert 
the sinking ship!”’ Well, let him go! 
How fortunate it was that he had discov- 
ered himself to her in his true light, before 
she had learned to love him, a dry sob 
choking her, as she thought of all the 
pleasant, pleasant past, now all the more 
bitter on account of its very sweetness ! 

A year had passed away and Kitty was 
again sitting in the tiny sitting-room on 
the 13th of February. The year had left 
deep, indelible marks upon the face of 
the young girl, and a stranger looking on 
her now, would hardly believe anyone 
who spoke of her as she was a year ago. 
The year had been better with them than 
they could have hoped. Things had 
gone well with Rupert, and at last 
another little home was established to 
which were going, his sister and son in a 
few days more. 

As Kitty Trevors sat making some of 
her last preparations, her mind wandered 
bitterly to the past—the past that had 
once seemed to hold so bright a picture. 
‘How glad,” she cried passionately, 
‘¢T shall be to see the last of this horrible, 
horrible place! Please, God, I may never 
step my foot in it again !—But, there!’’ 
she cried again, ‘‘if I don’t give up this 
brooding, I shall grow perfectly morbid, 
and Oliphant will not have his new coat 
to wear on his railway trip! Poor little 
man, how little he realizes what it all 
means! To him, it is simply a journey 
into some new and delightful country.”’ 
As she thus talked to herself, half aloud, 
her busy scissors were snip, snipping away 
at the old coat she held in her lap. 

‘Poor old coat!’’ she sighed. ‘I 
hate to rip you up, but I shall be very 
glad to have you out of my sight; you 
bring up such painful mem—’’ She 
turned so ghastly pale that Oliphant, who 
had that moment came in, cried out in 
alarm, ‘‘O, Auntie Kit! What is the 
matter? Are you sick, or crazy, or 
what?’’ For by this time Kitty Trevors 
had fallen upon the garment like a wild 
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beast which has at last come upon its 
crouched prey, and was frantically tearing 
it in pieces. His little lip began to quiver, 
and as he saw the last hope of a new coat 
disappear, with a howl of despair he 
burst into tears and threw himself into 
his aunt’s lap. 

‘¢Oh, my darling! my darling !’’ She 
cried, taking him into her arms. ‘‘See! 
Papa is free! Here is the money all safe 
and sound! He had slipped it into the 
hole, instead of the pocket! Don’t you 
see, dear; don’t you see?’’ She ques- 
tioned excitedly. 

‘¢Why, auntie, I should think most 
anybody could see such a hole as that /” 
exclaimed the child wonderingly. 

‘¢ Yes, dear, it looks so; but the out- 
side flap was turned over ¢his way. See? 
So that nobody imagined that way up at 
the top was aslit into which a careless or 
absent-minded man could slip anything. 
O, my darling! My darling! How happy 
we will be! Nothing will ever, ever 
trouble us again. Will it, little man?’’ 

But the ‘‘ little man’’ had gone on an 


investigating tour on his own account, 
and was paying no attention to his aunt's 


words. ‘This finding of important things 
concealed in the linings of old coats 
struck him as remarkably novel and ex- 
citing ptoceedings, and he wanted to 
have a hand init. A moment Jater he 
drew forth, with a cry of triumph, a letter. 
Kittie caught a glimpse of her own name 
upon the superscription, and with more 
haste than politeness, snatched it from 
his hand, and tore it open. Weak and 
trembling, her color coming and going, 


KITTIE’S VALENTINE. 


she staggered to the sofa. ‘* Thank 
God!’ she murmured softly, as she 
sank down and buried her head in the 
cushion, her precious letter pressed close 
to her heart. A hand was laid softly on 
her bowed head. ‘‘ Run away, Oliphant, 
dear,”’ she said softly, without raising her 
head, ‘‘ Auntie will call you in pretty 
soon.”’ 

‘<’Taint me, what’s got my hand on 
you,’’ said a piping voice at her elbow. 
‘¢ There was a gentleman going by and 
you scared me, so I hoisted the winder, 
and hollered to him wouldn’t he come in, 
my Aunt Kittie had a fit, and he came!” 

Kitty, covered with confusion, sprang 
to her feet and faced—Willard Drayton. 

‘¢T have only just received your valen- 
tine,’’ she said, with simple directness. 
Nothing else seemed to present itself to 
her intelligence to say just at the mo- 
ment. 

‘‘And your answer?’’ questioned 
Drayton, without waiting for explanations 
of circumstances which had delayed for 
a year the delivery of his letter. 

She raised her eyes and looked straight 
into his. No words were necessary. The 
rest of the story is soon told. Of course 
Rupert was sent for and Profit & Loss 
wanted him back again, but he did not 
go. ‘They all went out west as they in- 
tended, to the new home. 

Many years have passed since all this 
occurred, and Kitty Trevors has long been 
Kitty Drayton, but chiefest among her 
treasures, in a little box by itself, sacredly 
kept under lock and key, is Willard 
Drayton’s valentine. 





Adbice From Bberpwhere. 


BY OLIVIA E, PHILLIPS. 


IT. 


CARE OF CHILDREN. 


‘ ID nature intend that mothers 
Mite ‘AB h should be constantly attended 
Pa © bya physician?’’ 

Be a ‘*Is it better to learn the 

| fine arts, music, drawing, 

'e painting, than to learn the 
laws which subserve the 
preservation of offspring ?”’ 

The questions call for but one answer. 

Common sense and experience tell us 
that, at some time in her life, nearly every 
woman is called upon to act, not only as 
purse, but as physician to an ailing and 
sickly child. ‘Then woe to the little one 
if her education in children’s diseases has 
been entirely neglected. 

That one can be well versed in the 
treatment of children, without giving time 
and thought to the subject, is nonsense. 

Surely the first little soul to enter the 
family deserves pity if left entirely to the 
care of an ignorant but self-satisfied 
mother. 

The theories advanced and blindly 
followed, the experiments tried, the sys- 
tems arranged and carried out regardless 
of consequences, are a crying shame to 
the present generation. 

Less finery for the little ones, and more 
attention to the requirements of the com- 
ing man or woman and the world would 
be wiser and the next generation stronger 
and better. 

“What!” said a fashionable lady to 
her friend, who was urging her to give 
her motherly attention to the little new 
Stranger, ‘* Vurse the baby? Be tied 
down for months to the baby? No in- 
deed!’? And the precious little pleading 
soul, was sent adrift into stranger arms, 
while the gay young mother continued her 
social indulgence. Deriving all the com- 
‘ort or joy she cared for by occasionally 
exhibiting the little one dressed out in the 
most magnificent garments which could 
be found in Paris. 

Where is the mother love ? ' Where the 
Puritan dames, who gazed with pride even 


upon the fourteenth child, and welcomed 
each new soul as a gift from heaven? 

But wise and tender motherhood has 
not wholly vanished from our land. 
There are some women in these later days, 
who give up untiringly all their time in 
caring for the body, and molding the 
mind and life of her little ones. 

Experience is a good and sure_teacher, 
of course ; but good, sound, common 
sense, and steady nerves, are of untoid 
value in the early life of young children. 

Pain, as hard as it is to bear, has its 
uses and serves to call attention to cer- 
tain parts which would otherwise be neg- 
lected. 

‘¢ It is the voice of nature, calling from 
unseen depths, for relief and a return to 
the paths of health.’’ 

The simplest remedies for the relief of 
pain are often the best and safest. 

Narcotics and pain killers are danger- 
ous at ali times, unless prescribed by a 
regular physician. 

One is never sure how much the little 
heart will stand, and whether the child 
can throw off the effects of a sleeping 
medicine admjnistered in well-meaning 
ignorance. 

The simplest remedy for pain is heat. 

Cloths wrung out in hot water and ap- 
plied to the aching spot will ease and 
often cure pain. 

The best physicians will tell you that 
it is by no means xecessary for children 
to have all the prescribed children’s dis- 
eases, and it is positively wicked and un- 
pardonable for a mother to expose her 
children to even the simplest of diseases 
with the idea, ‘‘ well, if they’ve got to 
have them—let them! and be done with 
it.”” 

Among the most frightful diseases, and 
one which attacks young children without 
a moment’s notice, is croup. 

Then it is that a mother, while waiting 
for a physician, may be able to save the 
life even of her little one. 

It is quite unusual for achild to have 
croup until he is twelve months old, then 
from two until ten years old the liability 
lessens ; after which time it is very rare. 

Hoarseness is one of the first signs of 
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‘croup, and should receive immediate at- 
tention. If a child gives oneshort, dry,deep 
cough, the sound which mothers know so 
well, put him to bed, give him at once a 
teaspoonful of syrup of ipecac, and rub 
his chest faithfully with camphorated oil 
—covering the chest, after rubbing, witha 
piece of all-wool flannel. Watch the 
breathing of the child carefully—if it 
seems hard for the little one to get his 
breath and he is hot and restless, send at 
once for a physician. 

Sometimes a child may retire in per- 
fect health, and the mother be awakened 
by the frightful crowing noise which 
shows that croup is well developed. 

Send for a physician at once, and work 
without ceasing until he arrives. 

Give syrup of ipecac in small doses, 
every five minutes, until vomiting is in- 
duced. 

Potatoes boiled until they fall to pieces, 
placed in a flannel bag and applied hot, 
are very good because they retain the 
heat for a long time, and steam the chest. 

Cloths wrung out in hot water and 
applied to the chest will give great re- 
lief, 

Where a child is subject to croup, a 
parent should have always at hand the 
necessary remedies for its relief. 
stale medicines either, but often renewed, 
that the best and fullest effect may be 
received. 

Bronchitis is a more frequent disease 


Not — 


JOSEPHINE. 


than inflammation of the lungs, and by 
no means as dangerous. 

In bronchitis, a child shows signs of 
a heavy cold ; he will wheeze and breathe 
heavily, and is feverish, but the skin 
is warm and moist. In inflammation of 
the lungs it is hot and dry. 

In inflammation of the lungs a baby’s 
mouth will be burning hot, and the 
breathing is different ; the cough is short 
and feeble, and the child isdangerously ill. 

The diet during any of the children’s 
diseases should be very light. No meat 
or broth should be given. Milk is the one 
thing to depend upon in sickness, and, 
fortunately, it is the one thing which 
children like. 

By no means give paregoric or any 
syrup which will stop a cough. 

Chavassé says: ‘‘Any fool can stopa 
cough, but in requires a wise man to 
rectify the mischief.’’ 

Chicken-pox is strictly a child’s disease, 
and not at all dangerous. It lasts buta 
few days. . 

A child should be kept in the house, 
free from draughts. But little medicine 
is needed. No animal food must be eaten 
while the eruptions last. On no account 
must the child go out of doors. 

Often a child does not feel at all sick, 
and suffers only the discomfort of itching, 
which disappears in a few days. 

Other diseases will be spoken of in 
another chapter. 


Josephine. 


BY ANNA WHITTIER WENDELL. 


Could she have ceased regretting, 
Could she have viewed the past. 


ORGIVE him for forgetting ? 
c It were no boon to ask, 


As though no words of his had lain annexed her 
heart 
For many years, growing in sweetness, and in 
strength, 
With each new pulse, until at length 
They formed the richer and the greater part. 


Forgive him? when recalling— 
That for ambitious power 

She was outcast—the galling 
Memory of that hour ? 


When he, her husband, bid her stand aside— 
A wife, and yet no wife—while to her pillow 
came 
Austria’s proud daughter, to feed his Just for fame, 
With the fond pledge that Heaven to her 
denied ? 


Forgive him ? Aye; remembering 
His lips, his clasp, his tones? 

Her woman’s heart dissembling, 
Portrayed him great, dethroned. 


A pride that lay before her love as shield, and lo! 
The grave in her sore heart, when she had 
laid to sleep. 
His image, when unwifed, with salt tears, bitter- 
sweet, ; 
Yielded its dead, and forth he came forgive 





HFApstical Lore. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


LTHOUGH this is a prac- 
tical age, it is 
by no means 
an age when 
symbols and 
signs are dis- 
regarded or 
despised. 
Ifanything, 
the fashion of 
the winter 
runs toward 
memento 
bracelets, 
souvenir necklaces, and mystical rings, 
until one confidently expects to hear a 
story about each article of jewelry which 
my lady wears. 

Instead of sending the old time valen- 
tine to commemorate St. Valentine’s anni- 
versary on the 14th of February, it is 
quite the fashion to give, instead, a hoop 
ring, which shall act as a symbol of 
friendship and a valentine remembrance. 

By a hoop ring is meant one which is 
round in design rather than flat, and 
which has jewels or other ornamentations 
running around it. 

For novelties in the way of valentine 
rings there are exceedingly beautiful por- 
celain ones, which come among the re- 
cent Turkish and Persian importations. 
The band is seldom more than an eighth 
ofan inch thick, and upon it are symbols 
of almost every design. Some show a 
very large sun surrounded by tiny stars. 
This typifies to the fair recipient’s mind 
the thought that although there may be 
many stars upon the horizon, there is but 
one sun, and she of course may draw the 
inference that she is the bright particular 
sun indicated. 

Ata pretty New York débutante’s re- 
ception, which took place last week, the 
affair was made somewhat unique and 
memorable by the presentation of several 
souvenir rings, which somewhat took the 
place of the cartload of flowers which is 
usually sent upon such occasions. Upon 


one of the rings there was inscribed in’ 


quaint tiny lettering, which extended 
‘tom the outside of the ring all over the 


inside, the following lines from Chaucer’s 
‘¢ The Squire’s Tale’’: 


“ The virtue of this ring, if ye will hear, 
Is this: that if her list it for to wear 
Upon her thumb, or in her purse it bear, 
There is no fowl that flieth under heaven, 
That she shall not well understand his steven. 
And know his meaning openly and plain, 
And answer him in his language again. 
And every grass that groweth upon root, 
She shall eke know to whom it will do beot, 
All be his wounds neer so deep and wide.” 


Other rings had upon them simpler in- 


scriptions, and many of them bore merely 
the date of the début. One very quaint 


ring was inscribed something like this: 
Debut, January 12th, 1892. 


“Mary Williams. 
Married, 

It is regarded as very sad and bad omen 
for the ring, which is given as a souvenir, 
to break or to come to pieces. We are 
told in the Memoirs of the Queen of 
Prussia, that at the festivities following 
the betrothal of Frederick and Sophia 
Charlotte, first king and queen of Prussia, 
a ring worn by Frederick in memory of 
his first wife broke at the ceremony and 
came all to pieces, causing a general con- 
sternation, and almost a stampede among 
the guests. 

A pretty friendship ring may have this 
design upon it: 


‘«¢ Two souls with but a single tongue; 
Two strings that bind as one.” 


The ring must, in this case, consist of 
two bands which are joined together in 
three or four places by gold links. 

There is an old and pretty superstition 
which has been verified by recent trials, 
to the effect that a piece of wedding-cake 
passed three times through a wedding 
ring, which has never been worn, and 
then laid under the pillow of an unmmar- 
ried woman, will show to her, in her 
dream, the shadowy form of the mam who 
is to be her future partner and mate. 

Among the pretty valentine games may 
be mentioned the one in which a souve- 
nir ring is put in a large punch-bowl, and 
is then left to be served out to whatever 
guest it may happen to come. The one 
who receives it, wears it and presents it 
in future time to whoever may be his or 
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her future mate. The wearing of the 
ring insures a long and happy life. The 
ring used should be of such light weight 
that it will float in the bowl. 

There is a legend to the effect that a 
wedding ring should be placed upon the 
finger of astatue until it is wanted for 
use. By doing this the bridegroom in- 
sures the truth and constancy of his lady- 
love, and drives away all the evil spirits 
that might assail her before her marriage. 

Im these days of quick purchases and 
rapidity of action, it is seldom that a 
wedding ring is long in the possession of 
the bridegroom. It is bought only a few 
days before the wedding ; but many peo. 
ple regard it as a lucky charm to place it 
on the finger of a statue for safe-keeping 
until that time. 

Have you heard the old German ro- 
mance about this? It is told by Tom 
Moore, and it tells of the love of Rupert 
and the fair Maid of Saxony. The ring 
part of the story runs thus: 


Young Rupert for his wedding ring, 
Unto the statue went, 

And oh, how shocked he was to find, 
The marble finger bent, 


It is a very odd and graceful conceit of 
young engaged couples for the young man 
to give his fiancée a small finger hoop for 


COMPENSATION.—WAS IT NOT YOU? 


each month of their engagement. The 
hoops are very slender and very slight, so 
that a young woman may easily wear half 
a dozen upon one finger without incon. 
venience. 

A New York girl who has been engaged 
four months, and who has received four 
delicate rings, says that she has never in 
all her life enjoyed the accumulation of 
jewelry as much as she has these little 
rings. They are all of nearly the same 
design. ‘The band of the ring isas slen- 
der asit can be made. Upon the one 
there are four tiny opals. Another has 
three very tiny moonstones. A third has 
two of the smallest of rubies, and the 
remaining one has a diamond so tiny that 
it can scarcely twinkle. 

It will be seen that by this arrange- 
ment there is a pretty enumeration of 
the number of months that the engagement 
has existed. Upon the anniversary of 
the fifth month, the young woman is to 
receive a ring with five very small tur- 
quoise, and the sixth month will bring her 
six tiny pearls. 

With such delicate and pretty memen- 
toes as these, it cannot be wondered at ail 
that the young woman is led to postpone 
her marriage indefinitely for the pleasure 
of receiving such charming and delight- 
fully quaint engagement rings. 


Compensation. 


BY MRS, A. 


S through the winter’s rain and sleet, 
CAL Its icy fetters, mantling snows, 
. The germ that bursts into the rose, 


In sunny June, with perfume sweet, 
Lives,—and is hardier for its fate, 


in as 


¢ HE bird sings as loud, as clearly sweet, 
As years long gone, when she believed 


you true; 
The sun’s as bright, the clouds as deeply blue 
As then: yet now she shudders when you meet. 
Whose fault is it, she feels that “ nothing’s true ?”’ 
Who won a heart, and when the deed was done, 


GIDDINGS PARK. 


So Love the purest, stronger grows, 

And greater heights and depths e’er 
knows, 

From sorrows that, as soon or late, 

The soul’s fair world may desolate! 


3t Not Don? 


BY KEZIAI 


SHELTON, 

Cast it aside, to win another one? 

Say, true—Was it not you 
Who caused a mind to dwell in morbid thought ? 
And say, “ The sun-flushed clouds ever hide rain; 
The air seems soft, yet all’s a cheat; thewind 
Will rise and blow along a world of pain!” 

It was not she! Say, true—Was it not you? 


It was not she! 
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Ceddy’s Temptation. 


BY CLARISSA DOWNS. 


EDDY stood in the pantry and 
gazed in a startled way at the 


empty jam jar, as he licked the 
last crumb of cracker and jam 
from his fingers. 

‘I did not mean to eat it a//,” he said 
to himself, and wondered what his mother 
would say to him. He knew this par- 
ticular jar of jam was the last his mother 
had, and it had been opened for his little 
sister Marie who was ill up stairs. Dear 
little Marie, with her dear dimples and 
supny smiles, all tucked away under a 
pale face and suffering countenance. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ said Ted, slowly, 
“she will never think I did it, and—I’ll 
say know nothing about it. By that 
time I won’t, for a fellow cannot tell just 
where jam is when it has been two hours 
since he ate it.’’ 

This made Teddy smile as he went out 
of the pantry, and he walked into the 
sunny yard, tryinggto silence something 
within him that wou/d cry out upon this 
mean spirit of cowardice. 

Ted was not a bad boy, that is, he was 
not a very bad boy. Never inhis life had 
he done the thing that lead to the miser- 
able deceit of to-day. 

He had come home hungry. The pan- 
try door stood open and he went in and 
helped himself, and the mischief was 
done before he realized the situation. 
But Ted was a clear-headed boy, and he 
knew if he acknowledged he had eaten 
the jam, a gentle reproof from his mother © 
was the worst he could expect. But he 
felt so smai? and mean at acknowledging 
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his selfishness and thoughtlessness, that 
for the first time in his life, he résolved to 
send one sin to fetch back another. 

Ah! it is an easy thing to do, boys and 
girls ! And when we once admit it can be 
done, we are led down a winding stairs, 
where we only see one step at atime and 
never the pit-fall at the bottom. 

Ted concluded he would go hunt up 
his companions, and in a good romp for- 
get his resolutions. 

Ted was only ten years old, and had so 
much to learn, that his tribulations only 
vexed him. Naturally, sunny tempered, 
he wanted always to be happy; so he 
rushed off to find his playmates. 

He soon found a bevy of them at ball, 
and such a good time as they had for half- 
an-hour, when suddenly a question of 
fairness arose, and Ted sided with one of 
the lads, and after a sharp wrangle, they 
departed, Ted and Will Martin departing 
with jeers and taunts for the boys behind. 

‘¢ What does ail Teddy Morgan, to- 
day ?’’ said one of Ted’s best friends. ‘I 
never saw him so touchy. And he never 
liked Will Martin, and yet there he goes 
with him, when he has just been bullying 
the whok lot of us for half an hour.’ 

‘¢ Oh, Ted’s off his base,’’ said one of 
the older boys. ‘* Why I caught the lit- 
tle scamp copying the answer of an ex- 
ample this morning. I never knew Ted 
to do a sneaking thing like that before.”’ 

‘¢ He needs a good thumping, and I'd 
like to give it to him,”’ said Tom Lawson. 

Meanwhile, Ted was going with Will 
Martin, and adding the last touch to this 
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day of misdeeds. He had been abso- 
lutely forbidden going to the river, and 
with Will’s urging and his reluctance to 
say ‘‘no,” he was going thither. They 
spent the afternoon among the boats, hav- 
ing the gayest kind of a time, talking to 
the men who loaded the boats, listening 
to their yarns, and learning a great many 
new words never heard before, and de- 
lightfully expressive. 

On the way home, however, Ted began 
to reflect upon his day, and all the small 
voices within him that he had silenced 
by his delight, in the moment awoke and 
began a very tormenting and uninterest- 
ing conversation. 

Will laughed at him when he spoke of 
it, and said: ‘*Pshaw! you can get out 
of all thai easy enough. I always tell my 
mother I have been looking up to-mor- 
row’s lessons at the library, and she be- 
lieves it. Mothers aresort of stupid 
things about that ; they always believe us.’”’ 

‘¢ My mother isn’t stupid,”’ said Ted, 
resentfully. ‘‘She’s—she’s—the best 


mother in the world.” 
‘¢ So is mine, but she is stupid all the 


same. She won’t believe a word people 
say about me; and when Miss Manser, 
my Sunday-school teacher told her I was 
smoking, mother was so vexed. She said 
she guessed she knew about her own son 
better than other folks, and she took me 
out of the Sunday school. Igo to the 
Methodist Sunday-school now. I like 
it better anyhow. We sing the gospel 
hymns.” 

‘‘And do you smoke, Will?” 

‘¢Qccasionally,’’ with an air he con- 
sidered manly, and pride in the long 
word, ‘I always have a cigarette about 
me. Don’t you want to try one, now?”’ 

‘*No, said Ted, bluntly, and realized 
it was about the first time he had said it 
honestly that day. 

‘Come home with me and I’ll show 
you how I manage it.”’ 

‘¢Mother will expect me to supper,’ 
said Ted, who, to his amazement, found 
himself suddenly very homesick. 

‘*No; come home with me,’’ urged 
Will, and because he felt so decidedly 
queer about the home-going Ted yielded. 

Mrs. Martin, a loving impulsivé woman, 
greeted Will somewhat sternly. But the 
lad gave a glowing account of their after- 


noon at ball,and, perhaps, buoyed by Ted's 
presence, concocted a parcel of clever 
lies, that did credit to his imagination. 

The color crept to Ted’s ears as he 
listened, and he choked on his bread and 
butter, when at supper Will gave an 
account of the school-hours. Ted would 
never have recognized Will in the picture 
so glowingly painted. 

‘‘Didn’t I do it well,” said Will, as 
Ted was going home. ‘‘ Now you should 
be able to get out of your scrape quite as 
well. A little lying don’t count.” 

‘*Good-night!’’ said Ted, abruptly, 
and tramped up the street. Every moment 
his step grew firmer. His color deepened, 
the blue, honest eyes brightened, and his 
hand clenched. Ted was fighting a battle, 
although he did not know it. His little 
story was all well balanced when he reached 
the gate. He had never lied before, so 
they would believe him. 

None of the disasters usually overtaking 
boys who were disobedient, had occurred 
to him. He had not drowned from play- 
ing near the river; even the usual 
stomach-ache that overwhelms little 
boys who steal jam, had failed to make 
itself felt. Indeed, it is only little story- 
book boys who fave stomach-ache from 
eating jam. 

Here was Teddy whole and hearty; 
he walked into the house and—what do 
you think he did? 

His mother was in the sitting-room 
mending the stockings and singing softly. 
Little Marie, in a sound sleep, was ona 
couch close at hand. His father was 
reading the paper. Ted walked in, and 
stood before them in silence. 

‘*Teddy, dear,’’ said his mother gently. 

‘<I want to tell you, fhother, that I ate 
the jam all up, from Marie; and—and— 
I’ve been playing with Will Martin, down 
by the river, since two o’clock—and— 
and—I copied one—only one—of the 
answers to my problems this morning. 
I—was—going—to lie—dut J couldn't.” 

And then Mr. Morgan reached out his 
hand, and gravely shook that of the 
trembling boy; and his mother kissed 
him, and before he slept that night Ted 
had won a shield and buckler against 
temptation, and had learned the promises 
given even to the least of us, for ‘him 
that overcometh.”’ 
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A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating * 
Dress and Social Events. 
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INNER dresses are occupying a good 
deal of the attention of our best 
modistes, and some very elegant 
models are being prepared. One 
of these is a trained princesse dress 

of pinky mauve crépon, ‘The full bodice is 
open ‘in heart-shape at the neck, and drawn in 
at the waist by a deep corselet of pansy velvet 
laced at the back. Thick ruches of the crépon 
ornament the edge of the skirt and the open 
neck, and the skirt is further ornamented with 
flattened bows of pansy velvet put on at intervals; 
the full elbow sleeves are drawn in with bands 
and bows of velvet. 

A more elaborate dress is made with a skirt of 
ivory-white damassé, and train of plain ivory- 
white velvet cut with the bodice in princesse 
shape. In front isa kind of princesse tunic of 
the velvet, draped a little on the left shoulder, 
and open on this side to show the underskirt of 
damassé, The tunic is caught up on the hip, to 
fall in a few easy coquillé folds that stop short of 
the edge of the underskirt, and is bordered with 
swan’s-down. The velvet elbow sleeves and low 
bodice are trimmed with swan’s-down to match, 
although an equally effective trimming for these 
would be a jeweled galoon matching the jeweled 
waistband, 

There are all kinds of materials of the nature 
of crépe for ball toilettes : crépon, crépe de chine, 
crepeline, crépe gauze, are some of these, and 
mousseline de soie and embroidered gauzes will 
also be very much used. The designs in these 
last are very small, and the colors of the most 
delicate and tender description; the flowerets 
are scattered over the surface at wide intervals, 
and ate sometimes in the same color as the 
ground, 


A lovely dress is in pale pink gauze, with an 
embroidered pattern of wheat-ears tied up with 
little pink flowers. Flowers, feathers, and Vene- 
tian guipure will be the favorite trimmings for 
these gowns. 

Plain velvet is much liked for dinner dresses, 
and fur or feathers are used totrim them. Very 
rich effects are produced by making a kind of 
pattern with feathers on a velvet ground, with a 
row of small beads running up the stalk of the 
feather. The feathers employed are small tips, 
and they are dotted at wide intervals over the 
velvet, which they match in color; borders to 
correspond are made of rather longer feathers. 

Velvet embroidered with feathers in this way 
is, of course, only used for portions of the dress, 
such as the tablier and plastron, the remainder of 
the dress being of silk or velvet brocade. Many 
ladies probably have large stores of feather tips 
for which they will be glad to find a use, and by 
having these all dyed the same color, and then 
sewing them on velvet, they may easily provide 
themselves with a material which would be ex- 
tremely costly to buy. The beads are strung on 
fine wire, laid on the stalk of the feather and 
secured to it by winding fine wire or silk round 
the stalk and between every four or five beads. 
Black beads are ‘used with black feathers, and 
white beads with white feathers; with colored 
feathers the beads may be of steel, gold, or silver. 

Moiré antique striped with satin is coming into 
vogue again for evening dresses, and may be 
seen in plain colors such as pink, yellow, mauve, 
and also in wide stripes in two different colors- 
It is a pity, for tlie material is far from lovely, and 
its stiffness and rigidity render ita difficult fabric 
to manipulate and arrange with any approa 
to elegance. 
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Fancy velvets and plush corduroys are used in 
combination with woolen materials. Scroll 
patterns are a marked feature in the fancy vel- 
vets; the pattern is nearly always black on a 
heliotrope, gray pink, electric, or the fashionable 
duck’s-egg blue, which verges closely on green. 
Vivid colors are once more to the fore. The 
old-fashioned Magenta, a bright pinky-red, is 
again in fashion, but the newest color of the mo- 
ment isthe “ grasshopper-green.” Theart shades 
have passed the zenith of their popularity. Be- 
fore I describe some of the thicker makes of silk, 
I must tell you what a number of pretty fabrics 
there are suitable for young ladies, and, moreover, 
to purses not often over full. Pretty Louis XV 
scrolls are brocaded on bengaline, and a light 
make of shot satin, with tiny little patterns all 
over, such as cubes and dice, in white on pink, 


or gray on orange, or dove on rose, make de- © 


lightful dresses, Réséda is often combined with 
old pink, and heliotrope with grasshopper. 
«“ Bengaline constellation’’ has two-sized spots 
to resemble moons and stars, and the “ Eolienne 
diagonal” has stripes like ropes in a slanting 
direction carried across the material, in colors 
that are quite charming, such as Chartreuse, 
peach, old-rose, and straw, for yellow tints are 
much in the ascendant, 

Félix is making warm woolen dresses with 
beige ground and moonlight-blue patterns; they 
are made with narrow skirts, bordered with the 
fur of the Canadian marmot; in the front a wide 
coquillé of velvet, embroidered with gold, and at 
the back of the neck a bow of moonlight-blue vel- 
vet, with long endstothe ground. Thisis quite a 
new idea, There was also a pretty costume in 
two shades of gray corduroy; but the novelty 
was the stripes or rows went across instead of 
vertically. The skirt was plain, the bodice 
pointed ; large wide sleeves, ornamented with 
Arabian embroidery on the deep wrist cuffs, also 
on the front bouffant of cream satin, the whole 
bordered with spangled passementerie, and long 
passementerie pendants falling in front. I saw 
also a rich velvet Talma with plush pastilles, cut 
entirely on the cross, and round the neck a sort of 
collar made of loops of broché Terry velvet ribbon, 

Paris modistes make great use of mole-skin 
this season in its natural gray shade with soft, 
short, close pile like that of velvet. It is used 
for plastrons and girdles of cloth or silk gowns, 
and is a very effective trimming for cloth coats 
of mauve and brown shades embroidered with 
fine jet beads, 
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One of the novelties of the winter is the Ry; 
sian blouse of cloth or velvet, belted closely ani 
edged with fur. This new blouse is a long 
straight garment of simplest shape, reaching al. 
most to the knee, and belted all round; or ely 
the back may be fitted, and the front left with. 
out darts, its fullness confined by the belt, giving 
a blouse effect. Still another model has the 
back falling in Watteau-like fullness, with a bias 
seam down the middle, tapering it narrowly at 
the top. A seal-brown cloth dress, with bell 
skirt edged with mink fur, has a blouse reaching 
to the knee, confined by a belt of the fur;a 
border of fur is on the lower edge, and two col- 
lars falling to the top of the sleeves are also 
edged with fur. A green velvet blouse, with 
sable belt and border, is worn with a skirt of 
rich brocade, while another costume has light 
sage-green velvet for the belted blouse, with 
sleeves and skirt of brown cloth. 

In Paris, bodices for the house are made ia 
the Russian blouse fashion, of rich brocades, that 
imitate antique stuffs in design and color, or else 
of thick, ribbed silks of pale tints or pure white. 
They have a collar of white lace and a border of 
brown fur, which may be mink or sable, anda 
belt of the same, or else of woven gold or silver 
ribbon, with a buckle of Russian enamel of 
brilliant colors. 

The newest wraps shown by English tailors 
have wide, flowing sleeves and a Watteau fold 
‘* goffered”’ on in thick round plaits like fluting. 
Some of these, made of black satin, and called 
the bishop’s wrap, are not unlike the Russian 
blouses, but are more closely fitted. The front 
is faced back with velvet, richly embroidered 
with jet, and the high collar is finished with os- 
trich tips set on end to curl outward. The 
straight, loose sleeves show their yellow satin 
lining, are bordered with jetted velvet, and are 
goffered on to match the fold in the back. Long 
cloaks for the carriage and for evening wear are 
of old-rose or blue camel’s-hair, made wifh the 
straight full sleeves and goffered Watteau plait; 
they are widely trimmed with fur of long fleece, 
as fox argente or natural lynx. The lining of 
contrasting color of rich brocade or of repped 
silk, is a feature of such wraps, 

Charles the Ninth mantles and Talma capes 
of cloth or of velvet are in great favor with 
young ladies for both day and evening weal. 
They are very effective when trimmed with on¢ 
or two deep ruffles of white lace falling from + 
collar band of fur, and are also made with these 
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rufles of the material instead of lace, trimmed 
with two narrow rows of fur, Pale rose- 
color and dark red capes are most becoming 
wraps. 

In fashionable head wear the dainty ¢ogue a /a 
Russe is quite the fureur, and is made not only 
of fur, but also of velvet and embroidered silk. 
It is trimmed with a tuft of feathers in front, and 
asmaller one at the back; sometimes the latter 
is fastened with a bow of bright colored ribbon. 
The toque is generally provided with strings of 
wide ribbon to tie under the chin. 

Felt hats also have strings, and are much 
smaller than we have seen them for many seasons 
past. The broad-brimmed, heavy-plumed hat is 
quite out of date. The modern type might be a 
bonnet if worn a little more at the back of the 
head. Eagle’s, cock’s and owl’s feathers are the 
most in vogue, and ribbons are used in profusion 
in both hatand bonnet trimmings, but few flowers 
are seen, only just here and there a single spray, 
or one large rose of velvet or plush. | 

The Rosa-Josepha panache, the most novel of 
bonnet trimmings, is a feather, double half-way 
only, and with but one stem. In the upper part 
twofeather-tips droop, one to the right and the 
other to the left, and the effect is very pretty. 
This panache was at first placed in the middle of 
the front of the toque or capote, now it is placed 
atthe side. Yesterday we admired a most dainty 
little toque of gathered greengage-colored surah, 
with border of aubergine velvet, and a Rosa- 
Josepha panache on the left-side. 

Cocks’ feathers, smooth and bright, curled at 
the edges, are very fashionable for toques, as well 
as for boas and dress trimmings. 

The Grecian style of coiffure is that most in 
vogue in Paris, The hair is worn rather low over 
the brow, with a few frisettes in the middle, and 
at the back there is a small chignon, sometimes 
fnished, for the evening. with a few curls. 
Jewels are much worn in the hair, rows of pearls 
or plain bands of velvet or ribbon, or circlets of 
gold ; few flowers appear in modern coiffures ; a 
sigle spray or detached blossom at most, and only 
for young girls who wear no diamonds or jewels 
of value. 

Gloves are of moderate length, of finely glazed 
kid, in soft shades of pearl, cream, orlemon. The 
fancy for black or dark gloves for oneng wear 
has quite passed away. 

Fans are of lace or feathers, mounted with 
pearl or tortoiseshell. Simple ones are of gauze, 
with some light subject painted in one corner. 


For young Jadies flowers are preferable; the 
mounting may be of pearl or ivory. 

White ‘or colored silk shoes have no bows 
whatever, but are embroidered upon the instep 
in silk or beads. Black silk shoes are em- 
broidered in small jet beads, The toe is slightly 
peaked, the heel of very moderate height. 

Plain silk stockings, colored or black, with 
embroidered clocks, are the most distingué. For 
the evening, they are matched to the dress, of 
light or medium shades of color; but for walk- 
ing toilets, black silk hose are in best taste. 

A number of pretty items for_the toilet are no- 
ticed. Among the prettiest novelties of the 
season, we must note the new chains for sus- 
pending the muff, of which we have already 
spoken. These chains are of gold or silver, set 
with jewels, real or imitation, as the case may 
be; turquoises and garnets look well, and are 
in better taste than paste diamonds or rubies. 
The chain either goes round the neck, or is fas- 
tened to the dress bodice like a watch-chain. 

The metallic Russian belt, also set with col-; 
ored stones, is another pretty novelty, It is in 
the quaint style of medizeval jewelry. Clasps 
for the mantle are made in the same style. 

We may also mention as pretty and useful, the 
Pierrot collarette, composed of a double fluted 
band of China crape, pale pink, or blue or cream- 
colored, bound with ribbon to match, and fas- 
tened with a bow of the same in front; plas- 
trons of silk muslin or crape, plaited in ac- 
cordion plaits, or plain and embroidered with 
silk and beads; Jace ruffles or lace fichu to drape 
over an open bodice. 

Ribbons are now in profusion as dress-trim- 
mings, bows for the bodice and sleeves, on 
jackets, chemisettes, and plastrons; and they 
also form the chief ornaments of hats and bon- 
nets, An aigrette of bright-colored ribbon, and 
strings of the same, fastened at the back of the 
bonnet and tied in a cravat bow in front, are 
the most fashionable style. 

The growing gushing love for Russia in 
France is bringing about an era of Russian 
fashions in Paris, especially for children, The 
Moujik, or Coachman’s Coat, is already adopted 
for boys, It is very much like an ulster. It is 
made quite straight, and reaches to the ground. 
It is wrapped over the figure in front, and fastened 
on one side. A wide leather belt is worn round 
the waist. It is sometimes trimmed roundwith fur. 
A toque, trimmed with fur, matches the coat, which 
may be made of cloth or velvet, as you please, 
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Little girls, however, are still dressed 4 /’ An- 
gtaise or 4 ! Americaine (as Anglophobes prefer 
to say). And this consists of a plain skirt al- 
most touching the ground, and sometimes ma- 
chine-stitched, or tucked at the bottom. The 
usual full bodice, gathered into a yoke, full 
sleeves, reaching the wrists, and a wide sash to 
match the yoke. I have seen this in a primrose- 
colored cloth, with white velouette yoke and 
sash, which looked quite lovely. 

I must also mention a stone gray cloth, with 
the skirt edged round with bands of seal-colored 
plush. The bodice was also gathered into a 
yoke of the same plush, and the wide band was 
likewise of the plush. The hat was of flufiy 
brown felt, trimmed with gray ostrich tips. Muff 
and cape of plush, lined with petit gris. 

A very quaint dress is of brick-colored cloth, 
with a deep gold braid round the bottom of the 
skirt, waist and neck, Over this a long cloak of 
the same cloth, with two capes round the shoul- 
ders, and the whole lined with gold-colored 
satin. Large brimmed hat and feathers. 


Very great variety exists in children’s hats 
and bonnets. There are, at least, a dozen differ- 
ent shapes worn. One is the “upturned boat” 
shape, of smooth felt as well as cloth. This is 


trimmed with handsome striped ribbon, forming 
a wide bow in front. 

Another is “ Directoire,” with a high, raised 
brim, also of plain felt, and the crown trimmed 
round with ribbon ruchings and feathers. Then 
there is the large flat dish-shape, with a bunch 
of leaves, and ends of wide ribbons on the 
crown, and a feather trimming round the brim. 

The “ Baby ” is perfectly round, and of white 
fluffy felt. The brim is covered with a white 
feather trimming, and in front rises a tuft of 
white satin ribbons. 

Capotes for children are made of pinked-out 
cloth to match the color of the dress. They are 
of the bag shape. The bodyof the bag forms the 
crown, and the mouth-frill the brim, Ribbons 
form their only trimming. These divide the 
crown from brim, and are tied in a bunch at the 
top, and also form strings. 

Toques for older children are made of 
cloth, with the brim of plush, fur, or astrakhan. 

In cloaks for ordinary wear the “ Bonne- 
femme” shape is the most seen. It is made of 
soft woolen plaid or checks, and is lined with 
flannel 2 /a paysanne. It has a deep shoulder 
cape reaching to the waist, and the whole is 
edged round with astrakhan. The collar, which 
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is also of astrakhan, forms a boa round the 
neck, 

Sometimes both pelisse and cape are merely 
scalloped out at the edges. In this case there 
may be two, or even three, capes, but they arenot 
lined. Aboa and sling muff make up the def- 
ciency in warmth, 

Capes are worn by young girls in their teens, 
but the favorite shape for these is the long 
military cape, which is straight, and of the same 
length all round. It is fastened on one side 
like a jacket, with large metal buttons, and has 
a collar and revers like a jacket, which can be 
turned down or worn raised round the neck, as 
wished. This cape is made of very thick, rough 
cloth, which does not require lining, and is as 
good as a waterproof in hard weather. It is 
really the only cape suitable for a young girl 
who is still almost a child. It has also more real 
elegance than other more fanciful and elaborate 
shapes. It is what it should be, warm and com- 
fortable, and de saison in every weather, which 
is everything when we consult our children’s 
health; at least, so I have heard mammas say 
who have seen it. FASHION, 

oer e- 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. Walking costume of cloth, the skirt is 
trimmed with a narrow band of lighter cloth 
about four inches from the edge. Long coat, 
with vest, cuffs, collar and revers of the lighter 
cloth, an inner vest of white cloth is inside ofthe 
green one. Hat of velvet, trimmed with the two 
shades. 

Fic. 2. House costume of brown velvet and 
écru eloth in the princesse form. The skirt is 
open towards the right side showing the velvet 
underneath, braided upon both sides, the braid- 
ing extending upon the bodice. Velvet sleeves, 
collar and pockets. 

Fic. 3, Walking costume for lady. The skirt 
is made of plain cloth with bias stripes, tight- 
fitting jacket made of Persian lamb, double- 
breasted and fastened with two large fancy hooks 
and eyes. Hat of felt, trimmed with feather trim- 
ming and standing feathers. 


Fic. 4. Walking costume made of 
camel’s-hair, the skirt is plain, edged with @ 
trimming made of silk. Long jacket, trimmed 
with braiding around the edge, upon the waist, 
collar and cuffs. Velvet hat trimmed with 
feathers. 

Fic, 5. Reception gown of striped silk, with # 


brown 
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panel, upon the right side, of satin: embroidered 
in gold. The bodice is made of the same em- 
broidered satin, with deep plaited ruffle embroid- 
ered, striped silk sleeves with embroidered cuffs. 


Fic. 6. Dinner gown made of heavy gray 
corded silk, plain skirt with broad band, extend- 
ing down the left side, of black velvet embroid- 
ered with steel. Plain bodice cut square in the 
neck, embroidered around with silver and filled 
in with black velvet; square tabs of velvet em- 
broidered around the edge of bodice. 


Fic. 7, House gown made of cloth in the 
princesse shape, fastened upthe skirt with buttons; 
the bodice has double revers and a white vest 
inside of all; the skirt is slightly full below the 
waist. 

Fic. 8. Long cloak made of heavy cloth, lined 
with fur, an edge coming beyond the cloth; collar 
and cuffs of Russia sable; also muff. Felt hat 
trimmed with long feather and ribbon bow at the 
back. 

Fic. 9. Bonnet for lady made of gold braid, 
trimmed with black velvet and roses, velvet 
strings, 

Fic. 10. Fancy brooch, in the formof a ribbon 
bow, of gold set with tiny diamonds. 

Fic, 11, Fancy brooch, inthe form of a ribbon 
bow, of gold set with rubies and diamonds, 

Fic, 12. Fan of black lace mounted with 
smoked pearl inlaid with gold. 


Fic, 13. Fan of black lace embroidered with 
different colored stones; the sticks of gold set 
with stones. 


Fics. 14-15-16. Habit shirts, made of linen, 
to wear with open jackets, 


Fic, 17. Cloak for lady, made of light cloth, 
with pointed piece in back, collarand bows upon 
shoulders, of velvet. Hat of velvet trimmed with 
the same, and feathers. 


Fic. 18. Walking gown made of navy-blue 
cloth. The skirt is plain with a row of heavy 
briar stitching above the hem; jacket bodice 
with revers of the material ; also vest of embroid- 
ered cloth and a full silk one inside ; toque of 
cloth and silk. 

Fic. 19. Corset cover made square in the neck, 
trimmed with insertion and lace edging ; the 
cover is plaited below it. 

Fig. 20. Fancy drawers cut in points, com- 
posed of rows of insertion sewed close together, 
finished with bands of plain muslin edged with 
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fancy stitches. The edge is finished with a 


broad lace. 


Fic. 21. Corset cover cut V-shape, trimmed 
with insertion and edging, 


FIGs, 22-23. Front and back of child’s apron 
made of striped muslin, edged with a narrow lace. 


Fic. 24. Sailor suit for boy, made of navy-blue 
cloth ; the jacket has a collar of white cloth and 
under blouse. The jacket has a number of but- 
tons upon it. 

Fic. 25. Overcoat for boy of eight years, with 
collar and cuffs of fur. 


Fic. 26. Evening gown made of black silk, 
with figures in gold. The bodice is full, with 
gold passementerie, trimming it around the neck, 
back and front in points, and also forming a 
pointed girdle. A broad band also extends 
down the front of the skirt. 

Fic. 27. Walking costume, of myrtle-green 
cloth; the skirt is plain, edged with a plaited 
ruffle, with bands of moufflon fur;pointed at inter- 
The jacket is slightly full in front, with 
fur around the throat, wrists, and in front of 
jacket. Felt hat, trimmed with ribbon formed 
into leaves and bows. 


vals. 


Fic. 28, Hat for young girl, made of black 
velvet, cut in a point towards the left side in 
front, and edged with a jeweled passementerie. 
It is trimmed with three feathers in front, and a 
bow upon the turned-up brig. 

Fic, 29. Hat made of velvet, with broad poked 
brim in front, edged with jet and trimmed with 
lace and feathers. 


Fic. 30. Bonnet for lady, made of gray velvet, 
embroidered with steel, trimmed with ribbon 
bow and aigrette. 


Fic. 31. Hat of blue velvet, trimmed with blue 
and gray striped ribbon, and birds. 


Fic. 32. Three-quarter jacket for lady, made 
of heavy cloth, tight back and double-breasted. 
loose front. Felt hat, trimmed with astrakhan 
and wings. 


Fic. 33. Tight-fitting jacket for lady, made of 
sealskin with broad band of fur going down, 
each front and around the neck forming a high 
standing collar; fur sleeves with sealskin cuffs ; 
sealskin hat. 

Fic. 34. Jacket for lady, with cape coming 
around the front from side seams; it is trimmed 
with a narrow edge of fur and braiding design. 
Velvet hat trimmed with feathers and ribbon bow. 
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PaRIs, January, 1892. 


; i E HAVE had a few 

f grand weddings, at 

which several new 

fashions have been in- 

troduced. I will try 

and relate the most effec- 

tive features at each with- 

out too much detail. To begin 

with, at the marriage of Mlle. Es- 

clandon with the Duc de Montel- 

lano, the carriage of the newly 

married couple was lined with flowers, rare 

orchids, roses, and white lilac; they seemed 

surrounded with an immense bouquet. This is 

quite a novelty, and was first seen on this occa_ 

sion. The diamonds and jewels in the cor- 

betile were enough to make a crowned head 
envious. 

The marriage of Mlle. de Tredern with the 
son of Gen. de Sesmaisons was celebrated at the 
Madeleine, A ball was given the evening the 
contract was signed ; the bride-elect wore pink 


eolienne, which had a light cloudy effect, orna- 
mented with unmounted roses, placed in pink 
ruches. Mme. de T redern wore cerise satin, with 
splendid old lace. Mme. de Flavigny, a trained 


black velvet with jablier of white brocade, with 
colored flowers, a beautiful piece of real old 
Louis XVI brocade. At the church, Vicom- 
tesse de Tredern (who is one of our best ama- 
teur musicians) wore a wonderfully handsome 
dress that attracted much admiration. It was 
sapphire-blue velvet, with sleeves, plastron, and 
a wide band crossing the dress of beautiful gold 
arabesque embroidery, Small capote, with 
white and gold aigrettes. Lunch was served to 
the guests in the mansion of the Vicomtesse, 
Place Vendéme, which is quite a museum of 
rare curiosities, and, above all, contains a val- 
uable collection of pictures and miniatures of 
the last century. 

Among the wedding presents on view was a 
lovely necklace of three riviéres of diamonds, 
each diamond mounted separately on invisible 
gold wire, and looking like dewdrops. But the 
novelty at this wedding was as follows: It has 
been the custom hitherto to exhibit water-col- 
ored drawings or photographs of such presents 
as were too large to be shown in the usual way; 


Cossip. 


but at Mme, de Tredern’s they were éxhibited 
in miniature, like toy duplicates. Thus there 
was a small brougham, a wardrobe with glass 
doors, a china dinner-set, etc., all varying from 
about three to sixteen inches. The idea was 
original, and must have been costly to carry out, 

The formal announcement of the bethrothal 
of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, the 
eldest son of the Prince of Wales, and Princess 
Victoria, of Teck, has give universal satisfaction. 
The Duke came up to town last Saturday to ac- 
quaint the Prince and Princess of Wales of his 
proposal and acceptance, and then journeyed to 
Windsor to announce the circumstance to the 
Queen and to receive Her Majesty’s sanction, 
This, it is understood, was most heartily and af- 
fectionately given, and the Prince returned to 
town. The Prince and Princess of Wales at 
once communicated their best wishes to the 
bride-elect, whilst congratulations were received 
at Marlborough House from the principal Royal 
personages of Europe, as well as from subjects 
of every rank in this country, On Monday, 
Princess May, with the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck, left Luton Hoo for London. They were 
received at St. Pancras by an enthusiastic crowd, 
whose cheers were gracefully acknowledged by 
the Royal fiancée, Arriving at Marlborough 
House, the Princess was welcomed by the Duke 
of Clarence, who was accompanied by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the Princesses 
Victoria and Maud of Wales. After an affec- 
tionate greeting the Royal party entered the 
house where luncheon was served. The Queen 
herself came from Windsor late in the afternoon 
to congratulate the Prince and Princess of Wales 
personally. 

The Duke of Clarence is nearly twenty-eight, 
his birthday being on January 8th, whilst Prin- 
cess Victoria is twenty-four. The engagement 
is deservedly popular, for, whilst Prince Albert 
Victor has made himself respected and beloved 
for his blameless character, kindly disposition, 
and unassuming manners, his betrothed has won 
general affection by her personal charm and 
grace, united with many sweet and womanly 
qualities. The Princess is a good musician, and 
possesses varied accomplishments. In London 
and Richmond she is chiefly known for the 
warm interest she takes in numerous charitable 
efforts, and she has emulated her able and ener 
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getic mother, the Duchess of Teck, in the zeal 
with which she has organized the work of the 
Needlework Guild. 

Princess Victoria is the only daughter of the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck, and has three 
brothers, all younger than herself. Princess May 
of Teck is first cousin to Her Majesty. The 
Duke of Clarence is now several years older than 
the Prince of Wales was when he married, for 
he was only in his twenty-second year when he 
married the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 
The Queen was in her twenty-first year when 
her marriage with the Prince Consort was solemn- 
ized. 

The Press Association says it is understood 
that the wedding of the Duke of Clarence and 
the Princess May of Teck will be celebrated on 
March roth next, the anniversary of the wedding 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales; and that, 
by desire of the Queen, the ceremony will take 
place in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

The appointment of a successor to the late Earl 
of Lytton as Ambassador at Paris has been made, 
and is generally regarded as most satisfactory. 
Lord Dufferin is at once a traveler, an author, 
and a diplomatist, In the latter capacity he has 


long held a distinguished position, and has 
accomplished many delicate and difficult nego- 
tiations with distinguished success. More than 
thirty years since he acted with great tact as 
British Commissioner in relation to the massacre 


of the Christians in Syria. As Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada he won golden opinions from all 
ranks of the people; and there could be no more 
popular person in the Dominion, except possibly 
the Countess, his wife. He has been equally 
“successful as Ambassador in the very diverse 
positions of Constantinople and St. Petersburg, 
and his fulfilment of his duties as Viceroy in 
India is too recent to require recalling to mem- 
ory. In Paris social qualifications are almost as 
important as diplomatic ability; but both may be 
expected from our new Ambassador, whose pop- 
ularity in the French capital will be greatly aided 
by the charms of his accomplished wife, 
Countess Lytton and the Ladies Constance 
and Emily Lytton returned to the Embassy on 
Saturday, with the intention, so we learn, of re- 
maining here until the 21st. The removal of 
Lord Lytton’s splendid collection of Indian 
curiosities will necessitate some time, and it is 
probable that Lord Dufferin will not begin 
residence until the end of January, if so early. 
Lord Lytton, like Thackeray, died suddenly. 


The latter left his last novel unfinished; while 
the former his poem incomplete. 

Throughout last week and this the bijou man- 
sion of Mme. Anna Judic has been the rendezvous 
of the amateur world of Paris, gathered together 
for the sale of the artistic furniture and objects 
of art with which it was crowded from roof to 
basement. Of course, many persons who have no 
intention of becoming purchasers went thither— 
as usual on such occasions—to satisfy their 
curiosity, and the house was certainly worth a 
visit, as the well-known actress had decorated it 
with much taste. The style prevailing through- 
out was that of the early Renaissance, both in the 
building itself and the fittings., The hall and 
staircase, lighted by small stained glass case- 
ments, were hung with tapestry representing 
medizval hunts. From the landing on the 
entresol you look down into the hall over bal- 
ustrades of carved oak, and from that on the first 
floor (according to French calculations), the 
visitor enters the reception rooms—a sort of gal- 
lery, glazed at either end—and a drawing-room 
infinitely more lofty, one side of whieh is almost 
entirely of stained glass, representing the embar- 
cation of some Genoese princess. On the left 
hand is a monumental chimneypiece in carved 
oak, and opposite the window, in a recess lined 
with beautifully embroidered silk, stands a statue 
of a swarthy Moor. The doorway on the land- 
ing, and the wider one between this room and 
the gallery, are decorated with pilasters in oak, 
supporting delicately carved Gothic arches; the 
walls above the high oak paneling are hung with 
beautiful old tapestry to the height of an ordinary 
room, the upper portion being entirely of oak, 
with a semi-circular balcony opposite the chim- 
ney-piece, and a loggia running across the room, 
and reached bya winding staircase. The pictures 
contained in the gallery, save a small Corot, a 
Diaz, and two fine Ribots, were of very third-rate 
order, and fetched comparatively only asmall sum, 
but it is expected thatthe wood-carvings and ta- 
pestry will sell much better; while some of the 
old Renaissance cabinets are likely to be knocked 


down at very high figures, as they are admirable 
specimens of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Rosa Bonheur writes to the press to contradict 
a report to the effect that she had completed and 
lately sold for £12,000 the famous picture of 
“Horses Threshing Corn,” about which a good 
deal has been said from time to time. The fact 
is that the picture in question is still far from 
finished, although it was commenced fifteen years 
ago; the artist adds that from the first it was 
promised to Tedesco /réres,—MARIGOLD, 
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BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


“* Have you ever eaten ma’s pies ?” 

The question arrested my attention and in- 
creased my regard. The speaker was a young 
man, possibly twenty-two years old, nearly six 
feet tall, broad-shouldered, with an intellectual, 
yet jolly tace, and gentlemanly bearing. He 
was the one man in a group of several middle- 
aged ladies. 

They, regardless of the young fellow whose 
presence was clearly counted of no importance, 
had been discussing their skill at pie making. 
Each one complementing the other, and yet do- 
ing so in such a way, as to leave no doubt that 
each thought her own pies the best. The young 
gentleman had listened until silence had ceased 
to be a virtue, for he had tested some of those same 
housewive’s pies, and knew just how delicious 
their heavy, leathery crust seemed, and so, there 
came the question, abruptly, yet quietly given. 
«‘Ma’s pies,” to him, at least, “were par excel- 
lence,” and though some of the matron’s did feel 
annoyed at the evident implication his words 


gave, yet surely none could possess as little true 
womanhood as not to feel unbounded admira- 
tion for the young man’s tribute to his mother. 
Besides, he was correct, for few indeed have the 
Anack of producing such flaky, light, short crusts, 


as can his mother. I am sure she could realize 
a liberal income, if her pies might be bought by 
the general public. 

By the way, young girl readers, if you would 
like to add to your pocket money for pleasure or 
need’s sake, try pie making, and see if you can- 
not build up a business. It will not require 
much capital, and if you give satisfaction, buyers 
will not be wanting. Some people are obliged 
to buy all their pies at the bakery; the home en- 
vironment is such that baking for themselves is 
an impossibility. Good, digestible home-made 
pies to such, therefore, would prove a boon. Try 
and see if I am not correct. 

To insure satisfactory pie-crust, sift the flour, 
and mix with it a good baking powder in the 
proportion of a tablespoonful to a pound of flour. 
Shorten with sweet lard and butter mixed 
equally, making the paste short enough for you 
to roll without breaking in pieces. Use cold 
water to form the paste, Butter the dishes used 
before lining the same, and be careful to roll the 


lower crust fairly thin. After filling, roll out 


the material for the upper crust to the proper 
size and butter this thickly all over, then turn 
one side oVer the other, making it thus half the 
original size, and butter as before. This repeat 
as often as you think will be possible, and yet 
able to be rolled. This treatment insures flaki- 
ness, After the upper crust is neatly applied to 
the pie, fasten the same firmly to the lower 
crust by pressing close to the edge all around, 


with the thumb, or with the prongs of a silver 
fork to the depth of one inch. This done, take 
some} bits of butter and put them at spaces 
of two inches apart around the edge, and 
here and there on the top. Lastly, wet the en- 
tire crust with milk. This will produce the 
glossy brown so much to be desired. Bake ina 
moderate oven, else the contents and lower 
crusts will not be sufficiently done. If the oven 
should prove too hot, cover the pie loosely with 
brown paper, removing the same in time for the 
pie to brown before taking from the oven. 

Baker’s pie crusts, unless perfectly fresh, is 
dry and tough. It will be found a great im- 
provement, therefore, to put a left-over pie inthe 
oven, and heat it thoroughly before eating. 
Heat brings out all the shortening properties, 
and is thus a valuable adjunct when baker’s pie 
is more than six hours old. Home-made pie- 
crust, on the contrary, when properly made, 
never requires any fixing up, and they should 
not be reheated unless the filling is such as to 
render heat desirable. 

Whenever a batch of pies are made, you 
should remember the husbands and fathers and 
big brothers who go to business, and for economy, 
or other reasons, carry their luncheons. For 
such the old-fashioned “turnover” is a delight, 
as it is also a joy when found at the noon howr 
by the hungry boys and girls in the school-room, 
whose recess is too short to enable them to get 
the hot luncheon at home. Tomake “turnovers,” 
roll pie crust moderately thin; make it round in 
form, with a diameter of about five inches; 
cover one half of it only with the filling, made 
exactly as if to be used for table purposes. This 
done, lay over the filled part the other half of 
the crust, pressing both edges close together, and 
bake until well done, so as to be easily carried, 
But be careful not to burn, nor to bake so slowly 
as to harden. 

If little girls are in the kitchen while baking is 
going on, encourage them to help you. Do not 
think you have not time, nor push them aside 
with the words, “ Go away, you are more trouble 
than you are worth.” One of the happiest rec- 
ollections of my own childhood, is that of going 
into my grandfather’s kitchen and copying the 
way my Aunty Jones made pies, when I was 
such a mite of a child, that I had to stand on @ 
footstool to be tall enough to reach the bakery 
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table. My aunt gave me a set of small tins, so 
fastened together that all could be put in the 
oven at once; these I called my pie pans, and 
never was any pie quite so delicious as the ones 
my little fingers then formed, In that way, too, 
I learned to like pie making, for my first lessons 
were such a delight that the contemplation of 
the baking hour, notwithstanding the busy hours 
ef womanhood, is ever that of pleasiite. 

It is not often either, that with §o little ex- 
penditure of time, so much positive good can be 
given. If you do not agree with me, try some 
favorite pie for your table to-morrow, and see if 
in the eating all the turmoil of the day is not for- 
gotten, and that the tired, disappointed, hunted 
look does not leave some loved face, and is re- 
placed with peace, hope and jollity. 


American people are notably pie eaters. Hotel 


bills of fare will demonstrate this, for you can 
read at least four kinds of pie for one of pudding, 
although the pudding is known to be the healthier, 
and generally much more rapidly made, 
of the popular pies are the following : 


A few 


Lemon Pie. 

Three eggs, one heaping teaspoonful of but- 
ter, three-quarters of a cup of white sugar, 
juice and grated rind of one lemon. Mix well, 
and bake with two crusts. 


Lemon Pie. 

One lemon rind and juice, one cup of sugar, 
one cup of milk, one tablespoonful of flour, the 
yolks of three eggs. Mix thoroughly and bake 
with one crust, When done, have ready the 
whites of your eggs beaten stiff with four table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar; spread over the 
top, and return to the oven, and slightly brown. 
Always remember to keep the whites of the eggs 
very cold if you desire to use them for meringue. 


A Good Mince Meat. 

Four pounds of boiled beef, eight pounds of 
apples, three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
three-quarters of a pound of suet, one pint of 
molasses, two ounces of powdered cloves, one 
ounce of powdered cinnamon, a half pint of port 
wine, a half pint of brandy, three pounds of rais- 
ins, one pound of currants, one-half pound of 
citron, and enough cider to make the compound 
moist. This will make about twenty-five pies. 
Some people buy their beef and suet chopped by 
the butcher. This will save work at home. 


Mince Pie Without Meat. 


Three soda crackers soaked in cold water until 
soft, one cup of mold$ses, one cup of sugar, one 
cup and a half of stoned raisins,, one-half cup of 
currants, three-quarters of a cup of butter, half a 
cup of vinegar, two eggs, spices to taste. 


Cocoanut Pie. 


Half apound of grated cocoanut (the prepared 
will do, and when used follow directions given 
on the box), three-quarters of a pound of 
powdered sugar, half a pound of butter, the 
whites of five eggs, one glass of white wine, two 
tablespoonfuls. of rosewater, one teaspoonful of 
nutmeg. 
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A Little Girl's Pie. 

Having lined a deep dish, fill it heaping full 
of peeled tart apples, cored and quartered. Pour 
over them one teacup of molasses, and four table- 
spoontuls of sugar, dredge on enough flour to 
thicken the syrup, and add a tablespoonful of 
butter, dividing itin pieces and putting it here 
and there onthe apples. Cover witha crust made 
of bread dough with butter worked in, and lay 
the edge over, pinching it down tight to keep the 
-——- from running out. Bake one hour and a 
half. 

How often we hear “‘ There is company com- 
ing to-morrow and what would you give them for 
dessert ?’’ All young housekeepers are proud of 
their table, and old housekeepers must keep up 
their well-earned reputation. I remember a lady, 
old enough to be my mother, telling me how she 
decided what to give her first company for din- 
ner, She appealed to her husband, and he cau- 
tiously and flatteringly replied: «*My dear, 
whatever you like best.” She continued, «I 
liked nothing better than toast and cider, but you 
cannot imagine how disappointed I felt when I 
had provided several daintily browned slices of 
toast and great glasses of cider for my guests and 
they scarcely touched the same; besides, too, I 
had the consciousness they were laughing at me. 
I was such a child, barely seventeen, and I did 
not know what to give them to eat, and that was 
all I had for dinner and dessert included, I 
thought there was nothing nicer in all the world.” 
And so to-day there coal be found people with 
simple tastes and desires, but the majority who 
entertain company must provide the proper 
wherewithall. Try any of the rich recipes men- 
tioned, or 

Apple Meringue Pie. 


After lining your dish, fill with well sweetened 
apple sauce, flavored with grated nutmeg. When 
just done, immediately spread with a meringue 
made by whipping stiff the whites of three eggs 
with three tablespoonfuls of sugar, flavoring the 
same with a few drops of extract of lemon. Put 
the pie immediately back in the oven until the 
meringue is a light delicate brown. 


Chocolate Tablets. 


Five eggs, half a cake of grated chocolate, 
four tablespoonfuls of milk, one tablespoonful of 
cornstarch, five tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar, a tablespoonful of melted butter, one 
tablespoonful of vanilla extract. Half a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, and a pinchof salt. After 
rubbing the chocolate into the milk setdt on the 
range to boll. When heated,add the cornstarch, 
wet also in milk. Stir carefully while this is 
boiling, so as not to give opportunity to scorch. 
When it is thickened pour it into another vessel 
and set it one side to cool, When cold, add the 
beaten yolks of the eggs with sugar and flavor- 
ing. Bake with lower crust in paste pans. 
When they are done, cover with a meringue 
made with the whites of the eggs and powdered 
sugar and return to the oven until the meringue 
is set. Eat cold. Serve individually on the 
small plates of your daintiest china, 
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Fig. 1.—HManging Pincushion. 











cord, silk cord strings draw up the bag finished 
The cushion is 6 inches square, it is of pale by tassels, which also trim the bottom of bag. 
blue satin, embroidered with a spray of wild 






Figs. 4,5, 6, 7,8 and 9.—Splint Work. 

This work which used to be fashionable years 
ago, has been revived and is now very popular. 
The splints are very thin wood, so pliable that 
they can be made intoany form desired. Fig. 4, 
represents a catch-all, made of plaited splints, the 
plaiting of which is shown in Figs. 5, 6, and 7, 
A silk bag is put at the bottom of the catch-all 
with ribbon loops at the bottom, Flowers made 
of the same wood splifits decorate the front. 
Fig. 8 is a cover for a cologne bottle, with a 
















silk bag at top to draw over the bottle; a design 






of flowers is painted upon the front of cover. 






Fig. 9, is a square, made of the plaited splints, 
for a handkerchief case, with a fancy edge all 
around ; it is lined throughout with silk, four 
sticks covered with the same checker pattern, 
and finished with ribbon bows, are arranged so 










Fic. 1. 





roses, and is edged with blue and terra-cotta 
fringe, with fancy heading ; lengths of cord are 
attached to the three top corners by which it is 
suspended ; all four corners are ornamented with 
loops and pompons of graduated sizes. 









Figs. +2 and 3.—Fancy Bag for Soiled 
Handkerchiefs. 

Bags of all kinds are used for every purpose, 
Our model isa dainty receptacle to have in a 
bedroom, to hold fine articles too delicate to be 
put in the general wash. It is made of eight 
pieces the size of Fig. 2, upon which is given 
the design in full working-size. Satin, silk, or 
cashmere can be used with the embroidery, in 
shades to correspond. It is lined throughout that when the corners are covered over the 
with silesia. Each piece is joined with a silk handkerchief, these cross upon_the top. 
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Fig. 10. Bag for Work. 

Fig. 10. Bag for work, made 
out of ribbon of different colors 
joined together; itis lined through- 
out with satin, the ribbon being 
double at the top, and not sewed 
together; below which the draw- 
ing-string is put so that it falls over. 


Outline Designs for Fancy 
Needlework. 

[See Colored Work Design in Front 
Part of Book.] 

These designs are suitable for 
outlining or braiding, and are capa- 
ble of being utilized for a variety of 
purposes. The turned corner of 
the deep design can be used fora 
small rug, thetrue-lover’s-knot for 
a handkerchief, corner, or numer- 
ous articles of fancy work; the 
spray for a border upon a child’s 
dress, while the small designs will 
answer for fancy work, corners of 
collars, cuffs, revers, etc.,, etc. 


Some Hints Upon Selecting 
Gifts. 

A memorandum “book” is made 
of celluloid, in the form of a palm 
leaf in miniature. It occupies its 
own special niche near the library 
table. On it you may write the 
duties of the day. The notes are 
easily erased, and to-morrow the 
memorandum is a clean one. One- 
half of it may be covered with a 
puff of silk, or it may have a 
strictly “business-like” appearance. 

For the bachelor brother, uncle or 

cousin, buy a Turkish ottoman and make 
a fancy cushion for it, white and gold, if 
that style accords with your furnishing, or 
some of the more durable colors, 

When either time or talent are limited, 
many very appropriate gifts can be purchased, 
even for a small amount. 

For your literary friend, writing tablets, con- 
taining ink-well, an apartment for stamps, another 
for pens, several pockets for paper and letters, 
paper-cutter, and pen-holder, can be found in the 
New York city stores for from $2.60 to $7.00. 

For the young letter-writer there is a leather- 
covered ink-stand, real alligator, for $1. 

Buy for your kousekeeping friends some choice 
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Book covers are much used 
to protect handsomely-bound 
books. These are made of 
chamois skin, velvet, or heavy 
silk, and can be embroideréd 
or painted. Ribbons are used 
as ties. 

Upholsterer’s canvas makes 
a very pretty cover, trimmed 
with bands ot embroidered 
faillé. 

An easel photograph frame 
is made of white wood and 
covered with silk, or velvet of 
some pretty shade, With a 
spray of flowers embroidered 
on it, 

Sofa pillows are seen ina 
variety of shapes and styles, 
and were never more fashion. 
able, whether made of: white 
jinen, denim, canvas, silk, 
satin, batiste, chintze, or uncut 
velvet, it matters not. Satchets, 
glove and handkerchief-cases 
are seen in many new and 
novel designs, and nothing can 
be more acceptable in the way 


piece of china or glass, or some useful necessary 
article in kitchen, or agate ware. 

Many people consider books the most desirable 
of gifts, and here all tastes can be consulted. 

A year’s subscription to a popular magazine 
would delight a family of children, and many an 
older person would be cheered and encouraged 
by the present of their favorite periodical that 
this year they could not buy. 

Sometimes a few choice flowers, though a per- 
ishable gift, would prove a delightful memory 
through the coming days. . 

Among the latest fads is the bamboo shade, 
which is dome-shaped. In order to keep the 
canes firm at the top, bottom, and midway, bands 
are used, and ribbons run through spaces, Fringe, 
or a fall of lace, is used for the finish, with many 
bows of ribbon. 
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Poker Work. 


When I was a baby, and lived on a farm, in 
Lower Merion, Montgomery County, Pennsylva- 
nia, a traveling artist went the rounds, from 
farmhouse to farmhouse, sometimes visiting the 
neighboring villages of Haddington and Heston- 
ville, now comprehensively termed West Phila- 
delphia. This artist was generally called “Sailor 
Jack.” Imnever heard any other name for him. 
I believe he died only a few years ago, at quite 
an advanced age. 

I do not remember ever to have seen him my- 
self, as I was too little to know much when he 
came to our house. I believe that he did attempt 
to take my portrait, but could not, because I cried 
and wouldn’t hold still. But, if I do not remem- 
ber Sailor Jack himself, I do remember his works. 
I have, in fact, known of them all my life. 

Sailor Jack painted very well in oils. But his 
speciality was in drawing pictures on wood with 
red-hot pokers. 

A few paragraphs are now going the rounds of 
the newspapers describing this art as something 
just coming into vogue, under the name of *‘ Poker 
Work.” It is called an entirely new art here, 
something which has never been known outside 
of Munich. But I am not afraid to say that 
there are dozens of old families in and about 
Philadelphia, and the surrounding counties, who 
knew of Sailor Jack’s “ scorched” pictures long 
before I was born. 

There must be quite a number in existence. 
It is surprising how often you meet with them. 
I have seen portraits of Washington, masonic 
emblems, and bulls’ heads, time out of mind. 
The work is executed upon smooth, light-tinted, 
boards. Sailor Jack made his own frames to 
match his pictures, streaking the frames like 
grained wood. The work looks something like 
etching in sepia ; something like crayoning ; and 
something like carving—yet it has an indescrib- 
able effect of its own. Perhaps Sailor Jack’s 
pictures look better than any that might be done 
now, as time has given them a rich mellowness 
of tone. 

“Poker work” or “scorched work” is said 
to be particularly suitable for panels, doors of 
cabinets, etc. I am inclined to think that it 
would be even more so than for independent 
pictures, Although exceedingly effective, « burnt 
work’? is quite heavy. Those who have lately 
mentioned poker work call it a “rough art.” 
I do not consider that this is strictly true. The 
art is coarser than water-colors, but not near'y so 
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much so as oil painting, as practised to-day. 
Compared with repoussé, brass or wood carving, 
it is exceedingly smooth. Sailor Jack’s work is 
scarcely bolder than etching; I think he softened 
When I say “heavy” I 
mean the board, which from the nature of the 
case must be used, is likely to be heavy, and 
thus make the whole picture and frame look 
heavy. 

Sailor Jack used ordinary kitchen pokers, and 
had a dozen heating in a coal fire at the same 
time. It is now recommended that smaller tools 
be used with them, as gimlets and knitting- 
needles, or small pokers of the same size, made 
to order and mounted in wooden handles, The 
design may first be drawn with pencil, crayon, 
or charcoal. Then the deepest shadows are 
burnt in with the largest pokers. Intermediate 
tones are made with the smaller ones, The pro- 
cess is somewhat slow and tedious, the work ap- 
pearing for a time like a confused mass. But 
high lights, outlines and similar tinal touches are 
picked out with a sharp penknife, which, if 
judiciously used, may give character to the whole. 

It is the practice to support the work on an 
easel, as in oil painting. I believe that Sailor 


it down with varnish. 


Jack laid it flat down upon a table, as in ordi- 


nary water-color painting. 

Any one who has drawn in crayon or painted 
in oils can learn to do poker work. The “blend- 
ing’ necessary can be done by rubbing the poker 
as if it were a pencil. 

White woods, as sycamore or holly, are recom- 
mended by some. This is not necessary; brown- 
tinted woods, if not too dark, look even richer 
than the lighter ones. The essential conditions 
are that the wood must be smooth, well-seasoned, 
close-grained and free from knots. 

MARGARET B, HARVEY. 


Painted Bagging. 


Painting on coffee bag, or burlap, is a novel 
mode of decoration. The idea is to imitate or 
suggest old tapestries. The paint is smeared on 
boldly, the figures are flat—even grotesque—and 
the effect aimed for is the striking rather than 
the beautifully or strictly correct. A piece of 
painted bagging may be tacked over a transom 
or set in a wall likea panel or fresco, Strangely 
enough, it is not out of place with elegant, artis- 
tic furniture or wall decorations; it looks like 
what it is, and is not expected to be anything 
else. Painted bagging might answer equally 
well for flowing draperies. H. 
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E have tried, 
with this num- 
ber, to make 
the book a dain- 
ty Valentine in 
every page. It 
is a Valentine 
suited to old 
and young; all 
and each, can 
be reminded of 
some page in 
their life’s his- 
tory while conning the different Valentine 
stories given. So far, our friends have rallied 
around us for 1892 in surprising numbers, and 
each and all agree that the Magazine is a neces- 
sity in their homes. Our attractions for the 
present year are unlimited; new features are 
secured for each number; the most able and 
popular writers of the day are engaged to con. 
tribute to its pages, while each and every nov- 
elty, as soon as it appears, is given. Professor 
Clarence M. Boutelle is to contribute six stories 
for the year; the first appears in this number, and 
is thought by the author to be the best of his 
many efforts. In the March number will be 
commenced a serial from the pen of the tal- 
ented author, Edgar Fawcett, called “The 
Discipline of Pain.” This is a story that can- 
not fai] to cause a great deal of favorable com- 
ment from our readers. It is written in the 
author’s best vein, which is inimitable. We had 
intended commencing this in the January num. 
ber, but with our other serials and stories 
adapted to the holidays, our space would not 
permit; ourreaders will be fully compensated 
for their waiting in the treat in store for them. 
New stories and new features will be announced 
as the months roll on, Let all our subscribers 
see how many of their friends they can interest 
in this magazine, and thereby secure for them- 
selves and others the pleasure of watching each 
month for a visitor who will gladden their 
homes, give useful information and save, by 
practical hints and suggestions, in one month 
more than the price of a year’s subscription. 





A pure article of food is always looked for 
and greatly desired, but just how to know that 
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the article you purchase is strictly pure, is per- 
plexing. Spices open a larger field for decep- 
tive adulteration than any other product in the 
food line, and, in order to be protected against 
any imposition, it is wise to purchase the pure 
and unadulterated “Gauntlet Brand” spices, 
put up by E. R, Durkee & Co., New York. This 
old, trustworthy concern has been a manufac- 
turer of spices for over forty years, and when 
you buy ground spices bearing their name and 
trade-mark of the “ Gauntlet,” you will always 
find them absolutely pure and to excel in 
strength, flavor and cleanliness. Their guaran. 
tee is found on every package. 
oor . 

According to a writer in Science, the number 
of words used by children two years old differs 
considerably, but it is usually larger than parents 
suppose. The number varies from a very few 
words for the backward child up to a thousand 
words for more precocious children. The aver- 
age number is put at between two and four 
hundred. Children sometimes form a language 
of their own entirely different from that of their 
parents, This is more likely to occur with 
children of the same age, especially if they are 
alone together much. Instances are known of 
children forming apparently quite complete vo- 
cabularies, and using no other for several years. 
This tendency to originate language is shown in 
almost every child by the invention of new words 
or new uses for words. New terms are often 
formed by imitating the noise made by the ani- 
mal or thing named, as “ bow-wow” for dog, 
«‘choo-choo ” for locomotive, and sometimes by 
the repetition of a sound made in performing an 
act, or an emotional sound made at sight of a 
new object or act. 





A Good Thing. 

Sufferers from piles in any form will find Bet- 
tons, Pile Salve one of the safest and best rem- 
edies in the world. It is a great boon to suffering 
humanity, which a trial of it will fully demon- 
strate. Send 50 cents to the Winkelmann & 
Brown Drug Co., Baltimore, Md., or ask your 
druggist to order it for you, and be convinced. 

en CS 

The eighty-fourth birthday of John Green 
leaf Whittier, was celebrated on December 
17th, at the house of his cousins, Mr. and Mrs, 
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Cortland, in Newburyport, Massachusetts, Allday 
the beloved poet was the recipient of congratu 
lations, visits from friends, flowers, fruit, pictures 
and other tokens of the esteem in which he is 
held by his countrymen, and by the nearer circle 
of his kindred and acquantances, Among those 
who called on Mr, Whittier were three old 
people who were his companions long ago in the 
old school-house at East Haverhill. 

Durkee’s Salad Dressing isa delicious table 
delicacy. It is too well known to need comment: 





The recent sudden death of F. Wolcott 
Balestier is a cause for deep regret to those who 
were familiar with his clever books, A Fair 
Device and A Victorious Defeat. He was a 
young man—not quite thirty—and was a warm 
friend of Rudyard Kipling. On his mother’s side 
Mr. Balestier was clear American, but his pater- 
nal ancestors were natives of Martinique. With 
his mother and sisters he had leased in London the 
house of that Mrs. Brookfield to whom so many 
of Thackeray’s letters were addressed, and had 
also taken a charming house in the Isle of Wight. 

et) me 

The successful competitor among the nine 
artists who presented designs for the sculpture 
work on the Woman’s Department Building of 
the World’s Fair, was Miss Alice Rideout, of San 
Francisco. She has studied both in her own city 
and in the East, and is regarded as an artist of 
promise. The three groups she has designed 
are: “Woman’s Virtues,” ‘Woman as_ the 
Spiritof Civilization,” and « Woman’s Place in 


History.” 


—-e—~<4epe---- 
BOOK TABLE. 

“A Rose of a Hundred Leaves.’”’ By Amelia E, 
Barr. Doud, Mead & Company, New York. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila. Price, 
$1.50. 

We are strongly inclined to pronoumce Mrs. 
Barr the best of living female novelists, In 
every one of her stories she shows an advance 
in the structure, in the character-pictures and in 
the range of her observation of the world and of 
history. «A Rose of a Hundred Leaves,” is a 
love story, and the tale is in her most pleasing 
vein, 


“House and Hearth.” By Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. Dodd, Mead & Company. For 
sale by Porter & Coates, Phila. Price, $1.90. 


This is a little volume of helpful essays upon 
the life of woman. They are at once sympathetic 
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and practical, with a sentiment that always keeps 
them from falling into the commonplace, To 
maidens, wives and mothers many a word of 
good advice is spoken in a way that will arouse 
the sympathy of every reader, and of these there 
should be many, for this is a thoughtful book 
about subjects upon which parents are more apt 
to worry than to think. 


“Chats With Girls on Self-Culture.” By Eliza 
Chester. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. . 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila. Price, 


$1.25. 

An excellent manual of advice which cannot 
fail to be of great benefit to girls, if it is only 
carefully perused. 


‘‘Physical Developement and Exercise for 
Women.” By Mary Taylor Bissell, M. D. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. For 
sale by Porter & Coates, Phila. Price, $1.25. 
Dr. Bissell’s directions for building up the 

body by proper dress and exercise are based 
upon physiological knowledge, enough of which 
is imparted to the reader to impress upon her the 
importance of the suggestions made. A number 
of illustrations show the faulty attitudes so com- 
monly seen, and the methods of light exercise for 
improving the figure. 

“A Missing Million; Or The Adventures of 
Louis Belgrave.” By Oliver Optic. Lee & 
Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is the first volume in the ‘ All-Over-the- 
World-Series,” which will comprise several vol- 
umes whose character is indicated by the gen- 
eral title to the series. 

* The author still clings to his belief of forty 
years, that exciting incidents do not corrupt or 
mislead the minds and hearts of young people, 
while the example of evil-disposed characters, 
represented on the story-page in such a manner 
as to win the sympathy and admiration of the 
reader, constitute the dangerous element of fic- 
tion. Louis Belgrave, the ‘Millionnaire at 
Sixfeen,’ is a young man of high aims and ele- 
vated character. Though he may do ‘big 
things,’ he will not lead his sympathizing reader 
astray; and his noble and steadfast devotion’ to 
his mother is certainly worthy of imitation in 
the abstract, though concretely, hardly one of 
those who read about him will ever be called 
upon to manifest it in the same manner.” 

“«“ Gestures and Attitudes.” By Edward B. War- 


man, A.M. Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $2.00, 
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This is an exposition of the Delsarte Philoso. 
phy of Expression, and is illustrated with one 
These dia- 


the Delsartean 


hundred and fifty-four illustrations, 
grams and illustrations show 
attitudes, and the text describes minutely the 
positions, motions and gestures required to make 
the proper attitudes. Itis an invaluable work 
to public and private entertainments, placing 
within the reach of all the proper and most be- 
coming gestures. 


« The Flower Calendar, 1892.” 


Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, Mass, Price, $1.00. 


Every month shows her peculiar flower in 
sprays and clusters, among whose petals or stems 
nestles a bit of charming landscape. The color- 
ing is brilliant and soft with delicate shading. 
The designs are printed on heavy cardboard and 
confined by a silver chain and tasselled cord. 


“Mrs Partington’s Mother Goose’s Melodies.” 
By Uncle Willis. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Mass, 

An old friend in a new dress, which will 
delight the little folks. 


« Twice Told Stories.’”” Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. 
Familiar stories, which do not lose, but gain by 
repetition. 
* Little Songs.” By Mrs, Eliza Lee Follen. Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
Bright and just what will please the childish 
heart. 


« Mother Goose In White.” With Silhouette 
Illustrations. By J. F. Goodridge. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, Mass. 

The silhouettes are excellent, causing a hearty 
laugh from any one gazing at them. 


“The Original Mother Goose Melodies.” By 
J. F, Goodridge. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. 

The real ‘Mother Goose” which charmed us in 
our youthful days, and is equally attractive to the 
present generation. 

« A, B. C, of the Swedish System of Educational 
Gymnastics.” Hartvig Nissen. F. A. Davis 
Company, 1231 Filbert St., Phila. Price, 
75 cts. 

This excellent little work is a practical hand- 
book for teaching the “Swedish Educational 
Gymnastics.” It is true there are some treatises 
on this subject, but they are not sufficiently prac- 
tical to be of use as a hand-book. The author 
of this work has avoided the use of difficult 


scientific terms, and made it as popular and plain 
as possible. 

The first two chapters contain questions and 
answers such as have been most frequently put 
to the author in his nearly fourteen years’ ex. 
perience as a teacher of gymnastics, and these 
two chapters will give a very satisfactory idea of 
the foundation of the “Swedish System of 
Gymanastics.” Other chapters contain what 
are termed prescriptions for daily lessons. 


«A North Country Comedy.” By M. Betham 
Edwards. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila, 
Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the best stories we have read 
lately ; bright and sparkling, and sure to interest, 


«A Bunch of Violets.” By Irene E. Jerome, 
Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass, 
Price, $2.50. 

Of the many charming gift-books which we 
have seen this season, not one is more attractive 
than the above. The illustrations are exquisite, 
and the selections appropriate to each one; the 
dainty violet assumes many pleasing positions, 
and this humble flower blossoms as the rose. 
It isa book appropriate as a gift for the season, 


«Santa Barbara.” By Ouida. John W, Lovell 
Company, 150 Worth street, New York, Price, 
50 cts. 

A collection of six short stories, all of which 
are now published for the first time, with the 
exception of the opening one, from which the 
title is derived. 


“Shall Girls Propose.” By a Speculative Bach- 
elor, Cassell Publishing Company, 104 and 
106 Fourth avenue, New York. For sale by 
Porter & Coates, Phila. Price, 75 cts. 

A well-written book, handsomely gotten up, it 
is especially appropriate for this year, being 
leap-year, when girls should have a chance, 
having so much at stake. 


“A Divided Duty.” By Ida Lemon. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philad. Price, 50 cts, 
The plot is compact, deftly constructed, free 

from extravagances and violent improbabilities, 

with a well-arranged element of suspense run- 
ning through it, 

“ The Flight of the Shadow.” By George Mac- 


Donald. D, Appleton & Co. New York 
Price, 50 cts. 


“The Lost Colony.” By James F. Raymond, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila. Price, 
$1.50. 
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This is one of the most singular as well as ex- 
citing stories that we have seen lately. The 
narrative hinges on the fortunes of a southern 
family, who pass through a startling succession 
of fortunes and changes of lot. With their fate 
isalso bound up that of a young officer in the 
army, who distinguishes himself by his bravery. 
This history gives an opportunity for the intro- 
duction of some admirable descriptions of south- 
ern life. The most novel scenes of the book are 
laid on a desert island, and center round the ac- 
count of the “* Lost Colony ” a history so astonish- 
ing as to suggest the belief that this part of the 
novel has, as the author intimates, some founda- 
tion in fact. 


“Tania’s Peril.” By Henry Gréville. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Phila. Price, 25 cts. 
This is an unusually brilliant and entertaining 

tale of love, seasoned with caustic wit and a vein 

of pleasure and sparkling humor, 


“The Heiress.’ By Mrs. Ann T. Stephens. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila. Price, 
25 cts. 


An old friend in a new dress, and an article 
that has come to be one of the indispensables of 
an editor’s desk, comes to hand in the Columbia 
Daily Calendar for 1892. The Calendar is in 
the form of a pad containing 367 leaves, each 
5% x 25g inches; and each slip bears a short 
paragraph pertaining to cycling or some kindred 
subject, and at the bottom of each leaf is a blank 
for memoranda. The stand is an entirely new 
departure, being made of sheet metal finished in 
ivory black, and is very compact. This is the 
seventh issue of this now well-known Calendar, 
yet all the matter is fresh and new. 


“The Pennant Family.” By Anné Beale. James 
H. Earle, 178 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by Perkinpine & Higgins, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.50. 


It isa charming story, fresh, natural, pathetic 


and as healthy as the womanly heart that cre- 
ated it, 


“Max Hereford’s Dream.” By Edna Lyall, 
John W. Lovell Company, 142 to 150 Worth 
street, New York. 


A touching little tale from the pen of this pop- 
ular author. 


“A Fashionable Marriage.” By Mrs. Alex. 
Fraser. John W. Lovell Company, 142 to 150 
Worth street, New York, For sale by John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia. Price, 25 cents, 


OUR ARM- CHAIR. 


the fashions of the day. The reader is charmed 
with it on account of its very realistic qualities. 


“ The Little Minister.” By J. W. Barrie. John 
W. Lovell Company, New York. Price, 50 cts. 


The book is charming, and reveals the master 
hand of the author. It isa book that can be 
safely recommended to lovers of good, light liter- 
ature, 


“Out of Eden.” By Dora Russell. John W. 
Lovell Company, I50 Worth street, New 
York. For sale by John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia. Price, 50 cents, 


There is a certain go about this author’s works 
that makes everything she writes fascinating to 
the reader throughout. 


“Highest References.” By Florence Warden. 
“A Pinch of Experience:” By L. B. Walford. 
“The Year of Miracle.” By Fergus Hume, 
These books are all published in “ Lovell’s 
Westminster Series,” By John W: Lovell 
Company, 150 Worth street, New York. For 
sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. Price, 
25 cents. 


They contain material for an afternoon’s re- 


creation, and yet have all the interest of the more 
pretentious novel. 


“A Hard Lesson.” By E. Lovett Cameron. 
John A. Taylor & Co., 119 Potter Building, 
New York. Price, 50 cents, 

The writer is too practical to produce an un- 
interesting book; the story is filled with the 
charm made familiar to us by previous efforts. 


‘«‘ Beatrice and Benedick.” By Hawley Smart. 
John A. Taylor & Co., 119 Potter Building, 
New York. Price, 50 cents, 

The book is full of entertainment, and one 
that is written so as to hold the reader’s attention 
to the close. 


“ Back to Life.” By T. W. Speight, Mayflower 
Library. John A. Taylor & Co., 119 Potter 
Building, New York. Price, 30 cents. 


A capital story, printed in excellent tgpe. 


«Sybil Brotherton.” By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. 
“A Friend.” By Henry Greville. 


Both of the above books are published by T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers in their popular 25-cen 
series, compiled by Mrs. T. J. Kirkpatrick. 
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The story is life-like ; touching upon many of 
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DESCRIPTION OF HOUSE FOR MR. R. E. HURLEY. 


This house was built for Mr. R. E. Hurley, of Scranton, Pa., and cost, complete, including heating and plumbing, 
The rest of the exterior is built of rubble- 


$9,000.00. The entrance portion is built of old-gold bricks and terra-cotta. 

stone work. Shingle sides and roof. The peculiarity of this ie is that the reception and stair-case hall, library 40 
dining-room, are practically one room, with fire-places in each room, and are separatec, each from the other, by screens 
and portiéres. It has large halls, parlor, library, dining-room and kitchen; coat closet and lavatory from ha. ; back 
stairs, butler’s pantry and rear porch on first floor; five bed rooms, bath-room, an abundance of closet room on 
flobr ; two rooms and store-room on third floor; cellar under the entire house. The hall is finished in oak, the rest of 
the interior in Indiana poplar. The plan is simple, with large rooms, and ample furniture space. The ex 
pleasing. This house can be erected in any location, and would make a comfortable, tasteful home for mn he 

E. G. W. DIETRICH, ARCHITECT, 18 Broadway, New York City. 
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FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4 


For Description see Fashion Departament. 
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Fig. ro. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 14. Fig. 16. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 18. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 





Figs. 19-20-21-22. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 27. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 29. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 





THOU ART THE WAY. 


Words by MARY MARK-LEMON. Music by JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


Andante religioso. 
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1. Show me the way, O Lord, my feet are wea - A The road 4 * ti. the 
2. Thou art the way, Thou art the Truthe - ter - nal, Thou art the Life, in 
3. Thou art the way, Thou Com-fort of the wea - ry,  Eachtired heart can 
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clouds are ver-y near, Theeven - ing shad - ows’ gath-er fast a- round me, 
which each life must live, And with Thy love the world a-round is_ teem - ing; 
cast its careson Thee, And Thou wilt guide us to the gold-en Ha - ven, 
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And voi - ces min- gle on my _ fail - ing ear; Show me the path, nor 
None know the treas-ures that Thy hands can give. Each lit - tle child ~— may 
The land of Prom-ise, where we fain would be! Stran - gers and Pil - grims, 
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Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by W. H. BONER & CO., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 











_THOU ART THE WAY. 
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let my footsteps wander, Show me the way, re leads straighton to home, And 
call Thee Abba, Fa-ther, Each toil - ing heart, bro-ther’s love may share; And 
in a far-off cit- y, Yearn-ing to see dis - tant lights of home,’ Till 
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with its guidance I will fol-low near Thee, For where Thou call-est, thith - er 
when the light of Par-a-dise en- folds us, We all shall see Thy face un - 
pass - ing through the val-ley of the shad-ow, We see the way, and know the 
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will come, For where ‘Thou call - est, thith-er 
cloud - ed there, We © all shall see Thy face un - 
dawn has come, We _ see the way, and know the 
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Fig. 33- 
For Description see Fashion Department. 





